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GETTY  CENTEF 


Editorial  and  other  Notes. 


Contents  of  Our  Next  Number. 

Our  next  number  (ready  January  1st,  1905)  will  deal  in  an 
exhaustive,  practical  and  suggestive  manner  with  the  Principles 
of  Seiection,  Arrangement  and  Composition  which  are  so 
essential  in  the  making  of  Pictorial  Photographs. 

Other  numbers  in  active  preparation  will  deal  with  Gum- 
bichromate  Printing,  Portraiture,  Flowers,  Animals, 
Marine  and  Seascape,  Clouds,  Genre,  Lenses,  Night 
Photography,  Chemistry,  Orthochromatic  Photography, 
Telephotography,  Ozotype,  Iron  Printing  Processes, 
Optical  Lantern,  Stereoscopy,  Flash-light  Work,  Finishing 
the  Print,  Combination  Printing,  Pictorial  Composition, 
Photo-micrography,  Figure  Studies,  Copying,  etc. 

N.B.— Will  readers  who  feel  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation 
of  any  of  the  above  numbers  kindly  communicate  with  the  Editor  forthwith  ? 

Criticism  of  Prints. 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  criticism  of  prints  a special  feature  in  our 
pages.  The  Editor  gives  his  personal  careful  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
aims  at  making  every  criticism  a practical,  interesting,  and  instructive 
object-lesson.  By  paying  attention  to  the  hints  thus  given,  often  a poor  print 
may  be  improved  and  a good  print  followed  by  one  still  better.  In  order  to 
encourage  readers  to  take  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  prints  they  send 
us,  we  offer  Three  Prizes  of  Five  Shillings  each,  for  the  three  best  prints 
sent  in  each  month.  The  winning  prints  will  not  be  returned.  (See  Coupon). 

Pictures  for  Exhibitions. 

To  meet  the  convenience  of  those  readers  who  are  preparing  prints  for 
special  dates  (exhibitions,  etc.),  and  cannot  conveniently  wait  for  printed 
criticism  in  our  columns,  we  have  arranged  that  readers  may  send  us  one,  two 
or  three  prints  with  the  usual  Print  Criticism  Coupon  and  a fee  of  one  shilling 
for  each  print  sent.  Within  a,  week  the  prints,  accompanied  by  a criticism, 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender.  The  return  postage  must  be  prepaid  in  the 
usual  way  as  in  Rule  5.  (See  page  v.)  The  fee  must  be  sent  with  a letter 
(marked  “Print  Criticism  Special”)  and  coupon  to  the  Editor,  and  not 
enclosed  with  the  prints.  Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender. 

Notice. 

Will  competitors  please  notice  that  the  latest  date  for  receiving  prints  for 
our  competitions  is  that  given  on  the  coupon,  and  that  we  cannot  admit  late 
arrivals  ? 

Out  of  Print ! 

In  answer  to  numerous  correspondents  we  beg  to  say  that  No.  1 (Bromide 
Printing),  No.  2 (Bromide  Enlarging),  No.  5 (P.O.P.),  and  No,  6 (Developing 
and  Developers)  are  now  out  of  print.  Also  that  our  stock  of  the  majority  of 
the  other  back  numbers  is  running  very  low,  so  that  any  one  wishing  to 
possess  a complete  set  of  the  present  Library  Series  should  secure  the  needed 
numbers  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  series  without  a moment’s  delay. 

Will  anyone  who  has  any  of  the  “out  of  print”  Numbers  for  disposal 
communicate  with  us,  as  we  are  constantly  receiving  enquiries  from  sub- 
scribers wishing  to  complete  their  Series. 

Champion  Competition. 

Entry  Forms  and  Conditions  in  this  Number,  page  xviii. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Landscape  Competition  : Awards. 


i i entries  for  this  popular  Competition  were  characterised  by  a remark- 
ably high  average  level  of  excellence. 

Silver.— W.  J.  Appleby,  “ A Golden  Dawn.” 


Bronze. — Miss  E.  S.  Griffiths,  “ A Riverside  Landscape.” 
Certificates.— A.  Turner,  “ Sun  on  the  Path”  ; Ernest  G.  Fellows, 


Silent  Shadowy  Close  of  Day  ”;  R.  W.  Lindop,  _ _ 

E.  Ross,  “ Evening  Sunshine  W.  J.  Hann,  “ Walberswic'k.” 


A Bit  of  the  Conway 


“ The 
Miss 


Highly  Commended.— Rev.  G.  W.  Saunders,  Miss  Cardwell,  Miss  H.  M. 
lapp,  W.  Bradbury,  F.  C.  Woodbridge,  F.  G.  Mudge,  M.  W.  Jones,  J.  J.  C. 
ohelley,  J.  Heawood,  A.  Bates,  A.  Gordon  Smith,  F.  G.  Price,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Carslake,  A.  K.  Lonkes,  C.  B.  Alexander,  R.  Bryan  Jones,  F.  A.  Gordon. 
Miss  Deeming,  Miss  H.  Metcalfe,  A.  Cohen,  B.  Schon,  A.  Coles,  R.  Mark, 
Miss  Ashton,  Smith  Leicester,  A.  T.  Lister. 


Print  Criticisms:  Awards. 

Again  the  competiton  this  month  has  been  so  close  that  we  are  compelled 
to  divide  our  prizes.  Among  the  winners  will  be  found  names  which  have  on 
previous  occasions  figured  in  a similar  contest.  But  these  quondam  victors 
must  look  to  their  laurels,  for  new  workers  are  marching  forward  with  rapid 
strides.  The  six  winners  this  month  are  :— H.  Rushton,  “Absorbed”;  J. 
Petrie,  “ Chrysanthemums”;  J.  R.  Richardson,  “Fruit  Study”;  W.  H.  Witts, 
“ A Rift  in  the  Clouds”;  G.  W.  Foxon,  “Staircase,  Haddon  Hall”;  Rev.  G.  W. 
Saunders,  “Royden  Bridge.” 

Highly  Commended.— R.  K.  Holmes,  R.  Marshall,  R.  Ball,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Lowe,  F.  G.  Price,  C.  B.  Alexander,  W.  G.  Hill,  J.  Harbottle,  O.  A.  Walker, 
G.  W.  Timbrell. 


Architectural  Competition : Awards. 

This  is  the  record  breaking  competition  so  far,  both  as  regards  the  number 
and  also  the  high  average  quality  of  the  work.  Our  sincere  congratulations  to 
every  one  whose  name  appears  here  below.  Three  extra  plaques  have  been 
awarded. 

Silver  Plaque. — S.  G.  Kimber,  “From  Transept  to  Nave,  Winchester.” 

Bronze  Plaque. — William  A.  Clark,  “A  Norman  Setting”;  W.  G.  Hill, 
“In  the  North  Transept,  York  Minster”;  A.  E.  Radford,  “Norwich 
Cathedral”;  F.  C.  Stimpson,  “Ely  Cathedral.” 

Certificate.— J.  J.  Rutherford,  “ In  the  Crypt,  Durham  ”;  Harold  Picker- 
ing, “South  Door,  Wells”;  R.  K.  Holmes,  “Cloisters,  Melrose”;  Thomas 
Bryans,  “ Houses  of  Parliament  ”;  James  Dunlop,  “Font  Haddon”;  D.  J. 
Gadsby,  “Font,  Springfield”;  A.  J.  Linford,  “North  Choir,  Ely”;  F.  J.  Jones, 
“In  Lucerne  Cathedral”;  Arthur  Coles,  “Constable’s  Chamber,  Conway”; 
T.  R.  Somerford,  “ A Norman  Clerestory”;  H.  M.  Kellam,  “ Across  the  Nave, 
Peterborough”;  George  Brown,  “The  Sleep  of  Centuries”;  J.  Walton, 
“Crypt.” 

Highly  Commended. — Janies  Scott,  A.  E.  Burnett,  A.  G.  Thistleton, 
E.  T.  Clarke,  Harrop  P.  Wight,  John  B.  Wright,  W.  H.  Hopkinson,  J.  A. 
Pitchforth,  W.  Astley,  J.  W.  Harrison,  William  Walker,  Miss  Cooper,  H.  E. 
Bacon,  Ernest  G.  Fellows,  S.  G.  Little,  A.  H.  Sayers,  Morris  S.  Heycock, 
Miss  K.  Gubbins,  H.  E.  Illingworth,  Leonard  Fry,  F.  Palfrey,  A.  L.  Makinson 
S.  E.  Bottomley,  W.  Gundry,  F.  A.  Jordan,  W.  Weaver  Baker,  John  Forsyth 
W.  Maitland,  S.  E.  Fincham. 


Autumn  Junior  Salon. 

This  competition  has  again  proved  to  be  extremely  popular. 
The  award  list  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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This  Coupon  Expires  Dec.  31st,  1904. 

The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  31. 

Prints  for  Criticism  (or  Queries). 

RULES. 

1.  Write  legibly,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Put  your  name,  address,  and  a number  on  the  back  of 

each  print,  and  enclose  this  coupon. 

3.  Do  not  send  more  than  three  prints  with  one  coupon. 

4.  State  the  Month , Hour , Light,  Plate  Speed , Stop, 

Exposure , Developer , Printing  and  Toning  process 
employed. 

5.  If  prints  are  to  be  returned,  a stamped  and  addressed 

label  or  envelope  must  be  sent  with  the  prints. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  print 

sent  in  for  criticism. 

7.  Prints  should  be  addressed The  Editor  of  The 

Practical  Photographer  (Print  Criticism),  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  32. 

Winter  Work  Competition. 


Write  Legibly. 

This  Coupon  Expires  Feb.  25th,  1905. 


Winter  Work  Competition. 

A Silver  and  Bronze  Plaque  and  Certificates  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  Competitors  may  submit  one,  two  or  three  prints. 

2.  The  pictures  may  be  of  any  subject  illustrating  Winter  Work  with  the 

Camera,  and  the  prints  may  be  by  any  process. 

3.  Each  print  should  be  mounted  and  bear  on  the  back  the  name  and  address 

of  the  competitor. 

4.  Marks  will  be  given  for  technical  and  pictorial  quality.  The  mounting 

and  titling  will  also  be  taken  into  account. 

5.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce  any  prints  sent  in  to  this 

competition. 

G.  The  Winning  Prints  will  not  be  returned.  Others  will  be  returned,  to- 
gether with  a brief  criticism,  if  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  or 
label  be  sent  with  the  prints. 

7.  Additional  marks  will  be  given  to  prints  illustrating  any  technical 

novelty. 

8.  Prints  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Feb.  25th,  1905,  addressed 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
(Winter  Work  Competition), 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Snow  not 


By  THE  EDITOR. 

t NE  very  common  mistake  made  by 
the  inexperienced  photographer  is 
thinking  that  his  camera  can  only  be 
used  in  the  summer  months  when  the 
! * sun  is  yielding  a brilliant  light.  But  a 

1 l rapid  glance  round  the  walls  of  any 

front  rank  photographic  exhibition  will 
show  him  that  midsummer  landscapes  are  in  a 
small  minority,  and  that  the  pictorial  worker  finds 
most  of  his  subjects  in  the  autumn,  spring  and 
winter  seasons. 

Another  wide-spread  error  comes 
from  supposing  that  winter  photo- 
necessary.  graphy  necessitates  the  presence 

of  snow,  or  at  any  rate,  hoar  frost.  At  the  same 
time  of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  for  one  moment 
that  snow  and  frost  give  us  subjects  which  are 
unsurpassed  for  their  charm  and  beauty. 
m f It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 

A ecret  oi  Secret  of  Success  in  many  pictures 

Success.  -g  their  fascinating  suggestion  of 

atmospheric  effects.  A moment’s  consideration 
will  show  us  that  the  time  of  year  to  study  and 
obtain  such  effects  is  during  the  next  few  months. 
c c “If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 

Snow  Scenes  Mohammed,”  etc.,  in  other  words, 

m August.  •£  snow  wiH  not  come  to  us  in 

winter  we  can  solve  the  difficulty  by  following  Mr. 
Speyer’s  example  and  visit  the  snow  lands  of 
Switzerland,  Norway  or  elsewhere  during  our  mid- 
summer holidays. 
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The  Pictorial  Work  of 
Henry  Speyer. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

p. 

I jA  'MONG  the  front  rank  photographers  of 
« mWk  to-day,  we  must  assuredly  place  Mr. 
I Henry  Speyer.  For  some  years  past  he 

|—  „ — — «J  has  been  widely  known  as  a skilful 
1 •CCfll-  S technician,  painstaking  and  successful 
to  a degree  that  often  called  forth 
expression  of  surprise  and  admiration. 
Indeed,  this  uniformly  high  standard  of  technical 
excellence  which  has  characterised  his  work  for 
some  time  may  perhaps  account  for  the  pictorial 
qualities  not  receiving  the  recognition  which  they 
well  deserve ; just  as  one  strong  light  may  dazzle 
our  eyes  and  prevent  our  seeing  other  bright 
objects. 

Like  many  of  our  prominent  workers,  Mr. 
Speyer’s  photographic  experiences  go  back  to  the 
times  when  the  dry  plate  of  commerce  was 
unknown.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  record  that 
the  fascinations  of  Alpine  climbing  threw  its 
glamours  over  him  while  yet  quite  a boy:  and 
when  in  anecdotal  humour,  he  can  tell  some  racy 
stories  of  his  youthful  daring  and  hoylike  escapades. 
No  wonder  then  that  after  years  of  climbing  and 
camera  carrying  he  has  accumulated  a pile  of 
negatives,  and  storehouse  of  experience  that  are 
well  worth  “ tapping.”  Indeed  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  any  Alpine  peak  of  importance  that 
he  has  not  “ negotiated,”  or  practical  photographic 
tip  in  the  use  of  the  camera  amid  such  scenery 
that  he  has  not  personally  tested. 

In  another  respect  he  resembles  not  a few  of  the 
best  photographers  of  the  day ; in  a word,  he  has 
been  a disciple  of  brush  and  palette  : but  these  of 
late  years  have  been  forsaken  in  favour  of  the  lens 
and  printing  frame.  He  is  also  an  experienced  and 
enthusiastic  cyclist.  Finally,  we  must  add  a crown 
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of  whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  which  is  as  forceful 
as  ever,  and  we  have  in  Speyer  a man  who  can  do 
a day’s  wheeling,  climbing,  or  photography,  with 
the  youngest  of  us. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  early 
photographic  work  has  been  considerably  influenced 
by  the  quondam  famous  Alpine  views  by  W.  F. 
Donkin,  as  well  as  other  climbing  camera  carriers. 
Among  his  favourite  painters  of  mountain  land- 
scape must  be  mentioned  E.  T.  Compton  and 
Gr.  Loppe ; but  as  a giant  among  men,  and  without 
any  peers,  he  rightly  places  our  own  great  Turner 
as  the  master  painter. 

Now  Speyer  is  nothing  if  not  practical,  and 
therefore  any  proper  account  of  his  work  cannot 
be  given  without  a few  words  as  to  the  methods 
and  apparatus  which  a long  and  varied  experience 
has  taught  him  are  best  adapted  for  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  work  among  ice  and  snow  in  high 
altitudes. 

First  as  to  the  tripod.  This  should  be  of  the 
“ four-fold  ” kind,  so  that  its  length  is  not  more 
than  the  width  of  the  back  of  the  guide  who 
carries  it;  otherwise  it  might  easily  get  damaged 
or  cause  trouble,  or  even  accident  in  critical 
positions. 

As  a rule,  Mr.  Speyer  takes  charge  of  the  camera 
and  lenses  himself,  while  the  tripod,  plates,  and 
other  impedimenta,  are  entrusted  to  the  guide  or 
porter. 

To  prevent  the  tripod  points  sinking  into  soft 
snow,  he  carries  three  little  metal  caps.  These 
may  be  compared  to  the  lid  of  a round  tin 
canister,  and  are  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
About  four  inches  of  the  tripod  leg  passes  through 
a hole  in  the  cap,  which  is  held  in  position  by  a 
small  pin,  engaging  in  a suitably  placed  hole  in  the 
leg  of  the  tripod.  The  concave  side  of  the  cap  is 
downwards. 

His  present  day  favourite  camera  takes  a 5x4 
plate,  and  has  a reversing  swing  back  and  rising 
front.  A changing  box  is  frequently  used. 
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A series  of  single  lenses  are  his  favourite  instru- 
ments. For  the  5x4  camera  the  most  useful  focal 
lengths  are  5,  6,  8 and  11  inches. 

Experience  shows  that  a shutter  which  gives  a 
range  from  2 to  seconds  will  meet  all  likely 
requirements.  Longer  exposures  can  be  given  in 
the  usual  way. 

For  a panoramic  series  of  views  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  tripod  camera-screw  (about 
which  the  camera  revolves  for  the  various  pictures) 
should  be  vertically  under  the  lens  or  as  near  that 
position  as  possible.  Otherwise  the  portions  of  the 
foreground  will  not  fit  together  satisfactorily. 

For  valley  pictures  and  work  below  the  snow 
line  orthochromatic  plates  should  be  used.  But 
for  high  altitude  work  among  the  snow  - clad 
heights  this  refinement  is  not  necessary — though 
they  are  never  a disadvantage.  The  choice  of  the 
right  colour  screen  is  a matter  of  first  importance. 
If  the  screen  is  too  dark  the  result  is  liable  to  give 
one  a false,  i.e.,  too  dark  rendering  of  the  sky — this 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  work  above  the  snow 
line.  For  valley  pictures  a good  deal  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  weather.  Thus  on  a clear  bright 
day  a light  (yellow)  screen  of  about  “12  times” 
value  should  be  used,  but  for  hazy  weather  an 
orange  screen  of  about  “50  times”  may  be  required. 
Where  brilliancy  of  effect  is  desired  it  is  better  to 
use  the  single  rather  than  the  doublet  form  of  lens. 

The  inexperienced  worker  is  advised  to  make  a 
few  test  exposures  of  various  durations  at  the  outset 
of  his  trip,  and  to  develop  them  in  his  bedroom  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Indeed  Mr.  Speyer 
strongly  advocates  the  development  of  the  plate  as 
soon  as  possible  after  exposure  in  all  cases,  and 
practises  his  own  teaching  whenever  possible.  For 
ortho  plates  he  favours  Dianol  as  a developer,  but 
for  ordinary  plates  he  still  adheres  to  his  old 
favourite,  Pyro- Ammonia.  When  developing  ortho- 
chromatic plates  he  adopts  the  timing  method,  but  for 
ordinary  plates  he  adopts  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  tentative  plan.  As  some  rough  guide  to 
exposures  in  Switzerland  he  says  that  the  exposure 
there  is  much  the  same  as  for  a similar  picture  on 
a bright  day  in  England.  At  the  same  time  the 
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exposures  there  vary  considerably  with  the  subject, 
weather,  etc.  Roughly,  one  may  say  that  a mid- 
valley view  would  require  about  ten  or  twelve  times 
as  long  as  a high  altitude  view  with  the  same  state 
of  the  sky  and  clouds. 

One  very  special  precaution  should  be  mentioned. 

The  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to  make  the 
woodwork  of  cameras  and  dark  slides  shrink,  and 
endanger  leakage  of  light.  It  is  a very  necessary 
precaution  to  keep  slides  and  camera  well  covered 
with  the  focussing  cloth  during  exposure.  A very 
small  light  leakage  may  entirely  ruin  the  plate. 

Furthermore,  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  plates  from  the  effects  of  damp  or 
moisture  in  bad  weather.  Orthochromatic  plates 
are  particularly  liable  to  be  so  affected.  Speyer  has 
all  his  plates  and  films  wrapped  in  mackintosh 
sheeting,  and  avoids  unpacking  until  the  plates  are 
wanted ; and  after  they  have  been  exposed  in  the 
camera  they  are  repacked  with  the  same  precaution 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  to  carrying  of  apparatus,  experience  shows 
the  rucksack-holder  with  adjustable  straps  to  be 
the  safest  and  most  convenient  method.  It  is  quite 
necessary  to  be  able  to  raise  or  lower  the  position 
of  the  load  on  the  back  quickly  and  easily,  accord- 
ing as  one  is  climbing  at  different  angles,  ascending 
or  descending  and  so  on. 

As  to  printing  procedure,  Speyer  is  equally  au  fait 
with  silver,  platinum  or  carbon.  For  large  work  he 
favours  the  last-named  process,  and  prefers  close 
framing;  but  for  smaller  pictures  platinum  or  silver 
may  be  used,  mounted  or  close  framed  as  the  nature 
of  the  picture  may  demand. 

One  or  two  maxims  for  picture-makers  may  be 
added. 

Sunshine  is  practically  essential  for  good  render- 
ing of  snow.  At  the  same  time  the  middle  hours 
of  the  day  are  to  be  avoided,  because  then  the 
high  angular  altitude  of  the  sun  gives  such  short 
shadows. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  shadow 
portions  of  the  picture.  They  are  often  of  greater 
importance  than  the  light  parts ; hence  a pictorial 
effect  can  often  be  obtained  by  selecting  the  time 
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of  day,  etc.,  so  that  the  sun  is  a little  towards  the 
front  rather  than  the  back  of  the  camera. 

Before  discussing  Mr.  Speyer’s  work  from  the 
pictorial  side  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  certain  special  considerations  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  subjects  dealt  with 
are  for  the  most  part  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  spectator  ; consequently  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  ever-present  difficulties  and  limitations 
of  the  cameraist  in  adequately  conveying  convincing 
impressions  of  size  and  distance.  Where  a scene 
includes  in  the  foreground  or  middle  distance 
objects  whose  usual  size  is  familiar  to  us — for 
instance,  human  beings,  cattle,  cottages,  etc. — expe- 
rience has  taught  us  to  use  these  objects  as  a kind 
of  mental  foot-rule,  and  so  gather  ideas  of  the  size 
and  distance  of  other  objects.  But  in  several  of 
his  pictures  herewith  given  we  have  no  such 
familiar  objects  at  hand  for  “scaling”  the  picture. 

Again,  it  is  a matter  of  common  experience  with 
photographers  to  be  disappointed  with  their  camera 
rendering  of  the  heights  of  mountains.  By  the 
same  licence  that  painters  in  the  past  have  reduced 
the  hands  and  waists  of  their  lady  sitters,  so 
have  they,  with  “ purpose  aforethought,”  exagger- 
ated the  heights  of  mountains.  Hence  the  lens 
which  gives  us  hands  larger  than  we  anticipated 
also  gives  us  mountains  less  lofty  than  we  imagined 
would  be  the  case. 

Moreover,  nearly  all  the  accompanying  eight 
pictures  were  taken  at  considerable  altitudes  above 
sea  level,  and  in  an  atmosphere  markedly  different 
from  that  we  usually  experience  in  England. 
Frequently  our  atmosphere  is  dust  or  moisture 
laden  to  such  an  extent  that  an  object  at  a few 
hundred  yards  is  appreciably  modified  in  appear- 
ance. Indeed,  so  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  we 
habitually  and  unconsciously  estimate  distances  by 
this  “aerial  perspective”  effect,  as  it  is  often  called. 
Hence,  when  we  see  photographs  of  distant 
scenery  without  the  customary  aerial  perspective 
effects,  we  are  apt  to  condemn  the  photographer 
for  “want  of  atmosphere,”  having  over-hastily 
concluded  that  what  is  usual  in  one  place  must 
be  normal  elsewhere. 
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“The  Jaws  of  an  Ice  Giant.” — Here  is  a 
scene  wherein  the  pictorial  motif  and  interest  i9 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  foreground.  Before 
us  is  an  alarming  crevasse.  Its  teeth-like  icicles,  its 
gaping  mouth,  its  hungry  throat  suggest  some  vast 
mountain  monster,  lying  half  buried  beneath  the 
towering  rock  masses,  that  has  thrust  up  its  mouth 
ready  to  engulf  any  approaching  human  being. 
The  scene  is  both  impressive  and  fascinating.  Once 
the  imagination  is  set  going  it  is  easy  to  conjure  up 
weird  forms  in  every  bend  of  the  ice  and  snow,  and 
fancy  that  half-hidden  monsters  of  dream-like 
form  and  size  are  about  to  spring  upon  us. 

“ Evening  Shadows/’ — The  ordinary  excursion 
maker  does  not  usually  associate  mountains  with 
evening  effects.  For  the  most  part  his  walks 
abroad  are  in  the  morning  and  mid-day  hours 
when  shadows  are  few  and  the  lights  are  strong. 
But  here  we  have  a somewhat  more  solemn  and 
awesome  sight.  The  descending  sun  casts  a long 
band  of  shadow  across  the  scene,  like  a silent- 
trumpet  blast  to  herald  the  coming  king  of  night. 
The  “ broad  ” arrangement  of  light  and  shade  is 
here  admirably  exemplified,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  shadows  cannot  fail  to  convey  a valued  hint 
in  technique. 

“ Mountain  Solitudes.”  — “All  things  go  by 
comparison  ” is  a well-worn  saw  which  every  one 
can  readily  exemplify  from  personal  experience. 
And  it  is  amid  such  giant  heights  as  this  that  man 
feels  his  insignificant  size,  the  trivial  nature  of  his 
efforts  in  making  things,  the  feebleness  of  his 
powers  when  compared  with  the  gravitating  force 
of  such  vast  mountains  of  rock  and  snow  that  such 
a scene  suggests.  Not  only  is  he  conscious  of  his 
smallness,  but  also  there  comes  with  it  the  sugges- 
tion of  aloneness  and  solitude.  The  ever-drifting 
cloud  banners  of  the  chilling  heights  pass  him  by 
with  out  notice.  The  hills  see  him  not,  nor  do  they 
heed  him.  His  history — a matter  of  a few 
thousand  years — is,  in  comparison  with  their  hoary 
age  human  history  but  an  eye  flash,  hardly  worth 
mentioning. 
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“ Cloud  Shadows  on  the  Snow.” — One  of  our 

ablest  artists  and  critics  has  well  said  that  it  is 
the  shadows  that  make  the  picture.  The  example 
before  us  shows  how  true  this  is.  The  broad  sweep 
of  transparent  shadow  on  the  foreground  is  the 
most  important  pictorial  feature  in  this  composi- 
tion. Imagine  this  and  other  shadows  absent  and 
we  should  then  have  a result  which  would  recall 
the  well-worn  and  significant  phrase  “ the  usual 
thing.”  It  should  be  noticed  how  the  sweeping 
lines  of  the  composition  seem  to  lead  the  eye  from 
all  sides  towards  the  well-known  peak,  not  at,  but 
near  the  centre.  A difficult  subject  has  been  skil- 
fully treated. 

“The  Portals  of  an  Ice  Palace.” — This  scene 
partakes  of  the  beauty  and  also  the  grandeur  of 
nature.  The  Frost  King  sending  forth  his  chilling 
breath  converts  the  tiny  water  drops  into  glittering 
diamonds  and  fragile  feathers  of  snow.  They  fall 
and  collect  in  such  mighty  numbers  that  the  mind 
is  paralysed  in  vainly  trying  to  realise  their  count- 
less trillions  and  quadrillions.  And  thus  the  Ice 
King  builds  up  the  vast  walls  of  his  magic  palace 
out  of  scintillating  diamonds  and  chameleon  hues. 
Although  one  seems  to  long  for  something  which 
may  help  us  to  feel  the  size  of  these  Palace  Portals 
—yet  our  artist  was  quite  wise  in  not  including 
any  human  element  which  would  have  been 
obviously  inharmonious  and  quite  inimical  bo  the 
sentiment  of  the  scene.  One  need  say  nothing  of 
the  fine  technique  here  shown  for  the  same  quality 
is  found  in  all  the  examples. 

‘‘A  Secluded  Vale.”  — In  such  a peaceful  place 
one  could  easily  imagine  there  dwelt  he  who 
“the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,”  became 
entirely  content  to  commune  with  nature,  daily 
finding  new  interests  on  every  freshly- turned  page. 
The  “leading  lines”  of  this  composition  are  markedly 
graceful  and  acceptable.  The  suggestion  of  moun- 
tain heights  is  skilfully  managed,  and  the  atmospheric 
differentiation  of  the  various  mountain  ranges  at 
their  several  distances  will  call  forth  envious  admira- 
tion. The  technical  details  (given  on  another  page) 
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should  prove  of  service  to  any  one  dealing  with 
snow-tipped  peaks  such  as  may  be  often  found  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Great  Britain  long 
after  the  Christmas  holidays  have  gone  by  and 
been  forgotten. 

“ Ice  Walls.” — And  truly  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful walls  they  are.  Nor  are  they  altogether 
devoid  of  awe  in  their  towering  heights,  their 
ponderous  masses  and  benumbing  cold.  Beautiful 
in  colour,  fantastic  in  form,  intricate  in  arrange- 
ment, they  rivet  our  attention  and  chill  us  with 
their  fearsome  possibilities.  On  account  of  the 
somewhat  complicated  lines  and  forms  considerable 
judgment  is  required  to  deal  with  a subject  of  this 
kind,  lest  the  general  impression  is  lost  in  a 
mass  of  bewildering  detail.  Mr.  Speyer  may  be 
congratulated  not  only  on  employing  his  usual  skill, 
but  also  on  having  caught  the  general  impressive 
sentiment  of  the  scene. 

“ Shimmering  Lights  and  Chilling  Waters.” — 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  scene 
practically  includes  the  scene  of  the  last-named 
picture.  But  as  this  is  taken  at  high  water 
from  a distance,  while  the  other  is  at  low  water 
and  from  an  advanced  view  point,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  are  widely  different.  This 
view,  in  contradistinction  to  its  companion,  largely 
relies  on  cloud  and  light  and  shade  effect  for  its 
motif.  The  management  of  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  water  and  melting  ice  blocks  is  done 
with  conspicuous  skill.  The  whole  scene  is  markedly 
impressive  and  full  of  interest. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  readers  of  this  volume  will 
join  with  us  in  offering  our  very  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  Speyer  for  having  unreservedly  told  us  all 
about  his  procedure  in  making  his  fine  pictures, 
and  also  for  having  allowed  us  to  select  these  eight 
more  or  less  typical  examples  from  his  large  collec- 
tion. Unfortunately,  every  photograph  suffers 
more  or  less  in  the  process  of  half-tone  reproduc- 
tion. Nevertheless  we  can  see  the  high  quality  of 
his  work,  as  well  as  admire  the  pictorial  value  of 
these  studies,  which  may  serve  as  a healthy 
stimulus  “ always  to  aim  at  a measure  of  excellence 
a little  better  than  our  previous  best,” 
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OR  the  purposes  of  this  article,  photo- 
graphers may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  that  have  opportunities  of 
photographing  landscapes  during  the 
: [ winter  months,  and  those  that  have  not. 

I It  is  the  fault  of  the  former  class  if  they 
do  not  make  good  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
latter,  in  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  natural  effects  which  the 
changing  seasons  present  to  us.  Our  English 
landscape  is  often  much  more  beautiful,  photo- 
graphically considered  at  least,  during  the  cold 
grey  and  misty  months  of  winter,  than  at  the 
times  when  sunshine  and  brilliant  colour  prevail; 
many  of  the  effects  are  more  easily  secured  by  the 
camera;  and  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  photo- 
grapher without  great  experience  is  likely  to  fall 
are  perhaps  fewer  in  number.  For  example,  he  is 
not  so  easily  misled  by  the  charms  of  colour.  How 
often  do  we  hear  the  beginner,  sometimes  even  the 
expert,  say,  “ I was  carried  away  by  the  colour  of 
the  scene.”  In  winter,  sober  tints  predominate. 
Errors  in  tone  values  and  colour  rendering  are 
therefore  far  fewer  in  the  photographing  of  winter 
landscapes  if  certain  precautions  in  exposing  and 
developing  the  plate  (which  will  be  dealt  with 
later)  are  taken. 

There  are  many  fine  subjects  which  are  quite 
impossible  during  the  summer  owing  to  the 
density  of  the  foliage  and  undergrowth.  When 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  all  the  beauty  of  the  tree- 
forms  stand  revealed,  and  many  a new  vista  is 
opened  up.  The  photographer  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  landscape  work  in  the  winter,  and 
does  not  avail  himself  of  his  privileges,  loses  some 
of  the  best  chances  of  picture  making  which  the 
round  of  the  year  offers. 
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c Only  one  aspect  of  winter  landscape 

?no^  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  this 

Landscape.  article.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  for  the  photographer  to  render  with 
anything  like  complete  success.  I refer  to  landscape 
covered  with  snow.  Sometimes  a winter  passes 
without  a single  snowfall.  Possibly  when  snow 
does  come,  fears  of  cold  hands,  wet  and  cold  feet, 
and  many  other  discomforts,  keep  the  photographer 
by  his  fireside.  But  good  stout  boots,  well  oiled, 
and  a brisk  walk  to  the  field  of  action  usually 
remove  any  chance  of  evil  results  from  the  climatic 
conditions.  The  writer  has  on  many  occasions 
spent  whole  days  tramping  with  his  camera  in  deep 
snow  and  in  wet  snow,  on  the  high  moors  and  in 
the  secluded  valleys  of  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire, 
without  ever  taking  cold  or  harm  from  the 
exposure : — nay,  rather,  increased  health  and  vigour 
have  invariably  followed. 


The  Camera. 


Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the 
technical  and  practical  difficulties, 
and  see  how  they  may  best  be  overcome.  One  of 
the  first  questions  that  presents  itself  is  what  kind 
of  camera  is  best  fitted  for  the  work.  Is  a stand 
camera  essential,  or  is  a hand  camera  a servicable 
instrument  for  securing  snow  pictures?  If  more 
than  one  or  two  days’  excursion  is  being  made,  it 
will  be  found  advisable  to  take  both  stand  and 
hand  camera,  for  in,  say,  a week’s  holiday,  very 
varied  subjects  and  very  opposite  conditions  of 
weather  and  light  may  be  met  with.  The  stand 
camera  will,  of  course,  be  equal  to  any  subject 
which  does  not  include  moving  figures  or  animals, 
and  will  probably  be  found  the  more  useful 
instrument. 


The  Lens. 


But  if  the  hand  camera  possesses  a 
lens  working  at  a wide  aperture, 
say  f/Q,  by  all  means  make  it  part  of  the  equipment. 
The  wide  aperture  is  almost  essential  for  winter 
work.  Hand  cameras  with  lenses  working  at  // 11 
and  //16  will  only  be  of  use  in  very  favourable 
light  and  with  comparatively  few  subjects.  Nothing 
is  more  tantalizing  than  to  meet  with  delightful 
subjects  upon  which  we  are  burning  to  expose 
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plates,  and  to  know  that  the  instrument  we  are 
carrying  is  quite  incapable  of  giving  the  necessary 
exposure.  In  such  a case  we  shall  probably  expose 
the  plates  against  the  dictates  of  our  better 
judgment.  We  shall  thus  give  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  development  on  the  return  home ; the  final  result 
being  annoyance  and  disappointment  at  the  failure 
and  waste. 

For  the  stand  camera  let  the  equipment  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  Lenses  of  varying  focal 
lengths  are  of  the  greatest  service.  For  a half- 
plate camera  lenses  of  6,  8 and  10  inches  focal  length 
will  be  found  most  useful.  For  a quarter- plate, 
lenses  of  4,  5J  and  8 inches  are  excellent.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  have  a waterproof  focussing  cloth.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  very  opaque,  and  of 
affording  needful  protection  of  the  camera  against 
rain,  damp  and  snow.  There  is  nothing  more 
wearisome  than  frequently  packing  and  unpacking 
the  camera  because  of  rain  or  damp.  The  water- 
proof cloth  dispenses  with  this  unpleasant  necessity, 
pi  . The  question  of  plates  or  films  is 

rialcs*  usually  a foregone  conclusion 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  camera  in  the 
possession  of  the  photographer.  The  writer’s 
preference  is  emphatically  for  plates,  notwithstand- 
ing their  weight  and  bulk.  It  is  best  to  take  away 
with  us  as  many  plates  or  films  as  we  are  likely  to 
want.  Ask  the  dealer  to  get  them  fresh  from  the 
maker  and  of  the  same  batch.  Plates  bearing  the 
same  name  and  label,  nominally  of  the  same  speed, 
often  vary  a good  deal  in  their  rapidity.  The  Extra 
Rapid  Series,  of  whatever  brand  chosen,  should  be 
used  so  as  to  enable  the  photographer  at  any  time 
of  the  day  to  cope  with  subjects  badly  lighted  or 
having  heavy  shadows.  A rapid  plate  gives  a 
power  in  reserve  which  may  be  called  upon  when 
wanted.  With  a lens  working  at  //6,  and  an  extra 
rapid  plate,  hand-camera  work  is  possible  as  late  as 
4 p.m.  in  January,  provided  discretion  is  used  as  to 
the  subject  exposed  upon. 

£ I A landscape  in  winter,  especially 

when  snow-clad,  is  very  largely  in 
monochrome.  The  brilliant  and  varied  colours  it 
may  have  in  summer  are  toned  down  to  sober  tints, 
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and  if  covered  with  a more  or  less  heavy  coating  of 
snow,  is  reduced  to  shades  of  black  and  white. 
Isochromatic  plates  therefore,  possessing  qualities 
of  rendering  colour  values  correctly,  are  of  no 
special  value  in  snow  photography.  Ordinary 
plates  are  just  as  good  for  the  purpose,  and  do  not 
require  the  special  precautions  in  the  dark-room 
manipulations  which  isochromatic  plates  demand. 
It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  isochromatic  plates 
get  rid,  as  far  as  the  picture  is  concerned,  of  the 
mists  that  often  dim  the  distance  in  a landscape. 
This  is  a very  doubtful  claim,  and  even  if  true  is 
pictorially  undesirable.  The  charm  and  delicacy  of 
many  a winter  picture  is  due  to  the  prevailing 
mists.  All  the  illustrations  shown  are  from 
negatives  made  on  ordinary  plates, 
u | f Backed  plates  are  certainly  advan- 

tageous. Great  contrasts  have  of  ten 
to  be  dealt  with  in  snow  photography,  especially 
when  the  fall  is  a light  one.  Black  tree  trunks 
against  white  snow,  dark  buildings,  and  glistening 
sunlit  surfaces  are  subjects  very  likely  to  give 
halation  on  unbacked  plates.  By  all  means,  there- 
fore, use  plates  as  well  backed  as  the  care  of  the 
photographer  or  the  platemaker  will  yield. 

**  ..  It  is  most  important  to  gain  a clear 

The  Negative.  id?a  Qf  the  kind  of  negative  best 

fitted  to  give  a satisfactory  print,  true  in  tone  and 
texture  in  all  its  parts,  before  setting  out  to  expose 
a plate.  When  there  is  a deep  fall  of  snow  which 
largely  or  wholly  obliterates  the  ordinary  features 
of  the  landscape,  the  gradations  and  textures  are 
extremely  delicate.  The  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  snow  itself,  even  in  sunshine,  are  not 
great.  It  is  evident  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  negative  must  be  developed  thin.  Dense  and 
thin  are  relative  terms,  but  perhaps  the  reader 
knows  the  usual  density  of  a good  cloud  negative. 
A negative  of  a snow  picture  should  only  have  a 
density  about  twice  that  of  a cloud  negative.  If 
the  deposit  is  much  more  than  this  the  finer  detail 
will  be  inevitably  lost  in  any  printing  process  except 
carbon.  The  exposure  has  to  be  calculated  to  a 
nicety,  or  the  variations  in  the  light  and  shade  of 
the  subject  will  vanish. 
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« There  is  a great  difference  in  the 

exposure.  exposure  required  for  a landscape 

hidden  in  deep  snow,  and  one  only  lightly  covered 
with  snow  having  dark  objects  protruding,  such  as 
tree  trunks,  bushes,  rocks,  walls  or  houses.  It  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  give  exact  directions,  but  as  a 
rough  guide  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  deep  snow  in 
sunshine  without  dark  objects,  between  ten  and  two, 
would  require  about  l-20th  sec.  at  //ll.  In  a diffused 
light  a similar  subject  should  receive  l-5th  sec., 
whilst  one  with  dark  protruding  objects  would 
require  4 to  20  times  these  exposures.  The  two 
main  points  in  the  exposure  are  these  : First,  do 
not  over-expose  on  brilliantly  lit  deep  snow,  or  all 
the  fine  detail  and  light  and  shade  of  the  subject 
will  be  lost  in  the  print  through  flatness  and  want 
of  contrast  in  the  negative  ; second,  do  not  under- 
expose when  dark  objects  are  included  in  the 
picture,  or  the  negative  will  show  such  differences 
in  the  density  of  the  deposit  that  nothing  but  a 
“ soot-and- white  wash”  print  can  result. 

^ , But  even  if  the  correct  exposure  is 

Development.  given>  it  is  very  easy  to  miss  the 

required  quality  in  the  negative  by  wrong  develop- 
ment. What  are  the  best  means  of  securing  a thin, 
delicate  negative  full  of  fine  gradations?  First 
avoid  using  hydroquinone  (unmixed  with  other 
developing  agents)  for  hydroquinone  tends  to 
give  dense  deposits  when  the  developer  is  at  or 
about  the  normal  temperature.  (If  very  cold, 
hydroquinone  developer  becomes  very  slow  in 
action,  indeed  almost  inoperative).  Almost  any  other 
developer  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  preference 
being  given  by  the  author  to  pyro-soda,  which  can  be 
made  to  yield  almost  any  character  of  negative  that 
may  be  required  both  as  regards  density  and  colour. 
A simple  and  excellent  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

A. 

Pyro  1 ounce. 

Metabisulphite  of  potassium £ ,, 

Water  80  ounces. 


B. 

Bromide  potassium 

Sodium  sulphite  

Sodium  carbonate  

Water  
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For  deep  snow  pictures  use  equal  quantities  of  each 
without  further  dilution.  For  snow  subjects  with 
considerable  contrasts  dilute  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  Development  will  also  be  facilitated  by 
warming  the  developer,  raising  its  temperature  to 
about  60°  F.  Nearly  all  photographic  processes  are 
considerably  retarded  when  the  solutions  are  cold. 
If  this  is  done  it  is  also  well  to  warm  the  hypo 
fixing  bath.  On  no  account  use  a quite  freshly 
made  fixing  bath  unless  slightly  warmed,  otherwise 
there  would  be  considerable  danger  of  the  plates 
frilling  at  their  edges.  Neither  plates  nor  printing 
papers  should  ever  be  transferred  from  one  solution 
to  another  when  the  solutions  differ  considerably 
from  each  other  in  temperature. 


Printing 

Processes 


There  are  three  printing  processes 
which  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  satisfactory  rendering  of  snow 
landscapes.  They  are  platinotype,  bromide  and 
carbon,  and  each  one  of  them  has  special  qualities 
which  may  be  briefly  considered.  First,  they  all 
have  the  common  quality  of  a colour  which  is 
suitable.  A black  and  white  print,  with  all  its 
shades  of  grey  more  or  less  delicate,  seem  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  more  appropriate  than  a print 
of  a warmer  colour. 


Platinotype. 


Platinotype  paper  for  direct  print- 
ing is  not  surpassed  for  its  range 
of  tone  and  beauty  of  texture.  The  type  of 
negative  already  described  as  the  one  to  aim  at 
prints  well  in  platinum.  The  process  is  easy,  the 
only  difficulty  being  one  which  a short  experience 
soon  surmounts,  viz.,  the  point  to  which  the 
printing  should  be  carried. 


Bromide. 


Bromide  paper,  when  correctly 
exposed  and  developed,  and  when 
negatives  suited  to  the  process  are  used,  gives 
results  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  platinotype. 
It  is  true  that  one  sees  a large  number  of  bromide 
prints  far  from  equal  to  the  best  results  on  platino- 
type paper,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  paper, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  writer’s  favourite  print- 
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ing  medium.  It  can  be  printed  by  artificial  light, 
requiring  but  a short  exposure,  and  any  error 
made  in  the  first  print  from  any  given  negative 
may  be  at  once  discovered  and  remedied  in  the 
next  exposure  within  a few  minutes.  Prints  may 
be  direct  (the  same  size  of  the  negative)  or  may  be 
enlarged.  This  is  an  immense  advantage  in  winter 
photography,  for,  however  much  inclined  the 
photographer  may  be  in  the  summer  months  to 
carry  large  cameras  about,  he  will  most  likely 
during  severe  frost  and  snow  prefer  the  smaller 
size  and  weight  of  a quarter-plate  camera.  The 
risk  of  awkward  slips  and  falls,  with  their 
attendant  danger  to  limbs  and  apparatus,  is  much 
less.  The  writer  has  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  carrying  a whole-plate  camera,  suddenly 
found  his  heels  slipping  away  from  under  him,  and 
in  a moment  the  camera  and  the  man  have  formed 
a mixed  heap  on  the  ground.  Enlargements  of  fine 
quality  and  gradation  may  be  obtained  from  any 
good  negative  which  is  not  too  dense,  an  advantage 
which  neither  platinotype  nor  carbon  can  claim. 
Prints  direct  and  enlarged  may  be  made  at  night 
after  one’s  ordinary  day’s  work  is  done,  a con- 
venience much  appreciated  by  the  man  who  has 
little  or  no  opportunity  of  daylight  printing,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  so  little  daylight  available. 


^ . Carbon  printing  is  the  third  pro- 

oarbon.  cegg  rec0mmended,  and  is  very 

valuable  when  the  negative  to  be  used  is  somewhat 
too  dense  in  its  deposit  for  either  of  the  other 
processes  just  named.  It  is  always  well  for  the 
photographer  to  master  more  than  one  printing 
method.  He  can  then  select  the  one  likely  to  give 
the  best  result  from  the  particular  negative  or 
batch  of  negatives  in  hand.  If  the  subject  is  bold 
with  somewhat  striking  effects  of  light  and  shade 
the  carbon  print  is  likely  to  be  most  effective. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  printing  processes  and  papers  which  give  warm 
tones  and  glossy  surfaces,  such  as  the  ordinary  and 
self-toning  P.O.P.’s,  are  not  considered  suitable  for 
rendering  snow.  Warm  tones  are  out  of  place  for 
rendering  such  cold  subjects. 
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c - And  now  let  us  turn  from  technical 

oome  rictonal  considerations  to  some  thoughts 
Considerations.  Qn  the  seleCtion  of  the  subject 
itself.  The  principles  of  composition  are,  of  course, 
just  as  applicable  to  snow  pictures  as  to  any  other 
landscape.  Every  photographer  should  endeavour 
so  to  appreciate  and  to  assimilate  these  laws,  that 
they  should  form  part  of  his  nature.  He  should 
instinctively,  and  without  conscious  thought,  select 
just  that  point  of  view  which  places  the  component 
parts  of  his  picture  in  the  best  relations  one  with 
another.  There  should  be  a principal  subject  to 
which  all  else  is  subservient.  All  parts  should  help 
to  emphasise  it.  The  lines  of  the  picture  should 
lead  up  to  it,  and  the  masses  of  the  light  and  shade 
should,  in  their  proportions  and  the  spaces  they 
occupy,  help  to  make  clear  to  the  onlooker,  that  it  is 
for  this  the  picture  was  made.  This  instinct  can  only 
come  by  degrees,  and  cannot  be  acquired  by  a few 
week^’  study  of  art  text-books,  though  these  are 
very  helpful,  and  are  in  fact  necessary.  It  comes 
by  continuous  observation  of,  and  continued 
thought  about  pictures  by  the  greatest  artists 
living  and  dead,  and  by  perpetual  association  with 
beautiful  things.  When  once  gained,  the  problem 
of  the  selection  of  the  subject  solves  itself.  But 
laws  of  composition  cannot  be  gone  into  further 
here,  only  certain  applications  of  them  to  the 
special  subject  in  hand.f 

One  of  the  main  pictorial  con- 
siderations in  landscape  work, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter,  is  what  is  known  as 
“ breadth.”  This  may  be  described  as  that  quality 
in  a picture  due  to  the  arrangement  of  its  compon- 
ent parts,  by  which  spottiness  is  avoided.  Spottiness 
comes  from  breaking  up  of  the  masses  with  minor 
points  of  light  or  dark  of  little  interest,  where 
points  of  light  or  dark  are  not  wanted.  Now  this 
want  of  breadth  is  a particularly  likely  pitfall  to 
drop  into  in  snow  photography.  Unless  the  fall  of 
snow  is  heavy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  fall 
into  it,  for  the  landscape  is  almost  invariably  in 
such  a case,  a white  surface  broken  up  in  every 

f [The  next  number  of  the  present  series  of  The  Practical  Photo- 
grapher deals  with  “ Pictorial  Composition.”— Ed.  P.  P.] 
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Sunshine. 


direction  by  innumerable  little  patches  of  dark, 
consisting  of  unevennesses  of  the  ground,  tufts  of 
grass,  weeds  and  herbage  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Unless  a broad  mass  of  shade  or  of  dark  tone  cam 
be  included  in  the  picture,  the  subject  had  better 
be  left  alone.  With  deep  snow  there  is  a difficulty 
of  another  kind.  There  is  a great  tendency  to 
get  large  masses  of  white,  formless  and  detailless, 
with  no  shadow  or  darker  tone.  In  dull,  gloomy 
weather,  this  is  particularly  likely  to  happen.  But 
a surface  of  plain  white  paper  does  not  truly  suggest 
snow. 

Whenever  possible,  snow  should  be 
photographed  in  sunshine.  It  is 
surprising  the  change  a gleam  of  sunshine  effects. 
What  appeared  a dull,  uninteresting  white  surface 
before,  now  shows  a marvellous  texture,  fine  detail 
and  exquisite  form,  and  also  broad  masses  of  light 
and  transparent  delicate  shadow.  If  the  sunshine 
is  fleeting,  photography  becomes  quite  exciting,  for 
subjects  of  exquisite  beauty  come  and  go  rapidly. 
Before  the  subject  is  properly  arranged  on  the 
screen  and  focussed,  the  sunshine  may  vanish,  and 
with  it  all  the  pictorial  interest  of  the  scene.  Here 
the  great  use  of  the  hand  camera  comes  in,  for  the 
exposures  required  are  short  and  well  within  the 
possibilities  of  this  instrument. 

The  texture  of  the  snow  has  just 
been  spoken  of.  It  is  interesting 
to  study  and  secure  photographs  of 
snow  in  varying  conditions  of  weather.  Dry  snow, 
wet  snow,  wind-swept  snow,  and  what  has  been 
called  “toe-achey  slush”  all  display  very  various 
textures  and  surfaces,  and  the  successful  rendering 
of  these  all  help  to  give  a definite  feeling  and 
sentiment  to  the  picture.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
to  keep  the  negative  thin  during  development,  or 
all  these  finer  qualities  will  be  lost.  A dry  crisp 
snow  usually  demands  a bright  clear  atmospheric 
effect  in  the  picture;  light  clouds  with  sunshine  are 
appropriate.  Wet  snow  and  slush  should  have 
duller  treatment  with  misty  atmosphere  and 
heavier,  softly-defined  clouds.  Wind-swept  snow 
allows  of  a bolder  treatment  of  the  sky  with 
large  rolling  clouds,  suggesting  storm,  and  force, 
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and  movement  There  should  be  complete  sympathy 
between  the  landscape  and  sky  and  cloud,  not 
only  in  the  direction  of  the  lighting  but  also  in  the 
sentiment  suggested  by  each.  All  these  points 
require  thoughtful  attention. 

T x . In  and  near  London  there  is  a 
rcc  runKs.  difficulty  where  trees  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  landscape,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  country.  This  is  the  blackness  of 
the  tree  trunks  due  to  the  deposit  of  smoke. 
Under  normal  conditions  tree  trunks  have  more 
richness  and  variety  of  colour  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  for  they  are  then  covered  with  lichens 
and  mosses  which  often  give  them  great  brilliance. 
In  the  illustration  “Winter  in  the  Woods”  it  will 
be  noticed  there  are  indications  of  a rich  growth  of 
brightly-coloured  lichen  on  the  trunks.  In  London, 
however,  we  see  little  of  this  brilliance,  and  the 
blackness  of  the  trunks  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  whiteness  of  the  snow.  Unless  care  is  taken  our 
pictures  will  indeed  be  “ soot  and  whitewash.”  The 
remedy  is  a simple  one — so  far  as  a remedy  is 
possible, — a fuller  exposure  so  as  to  secure  all  the 
detail  there  is  in  the  dark-coloured  tree  trunks,  and 
of  course  thin  development. 

Many  a landscape  is  chosen  as  a 
subject  for  a picture  because  of  its 
pleasing  lines,  e.g .,  a lane  winding  in 
graceful  curves  towards  a distant  tree  or  cottage, 
or  a path  through  a meadow  to  a gate  or  farm- 
house. These  lines  are  often  completely  obliterated 
by  a fall  of  snow  and  that  which  before  formed  a 
good  subject  for  the  camera,  may  now  under  the 
new  conditions  be  thought  to  be  useless.  But  with 
snow  we  must  remember  that  we  have  the  power 
of  making  our  own  lines  and  of  placing  them  just 
where  we  want  them,  a power  that  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  pictorial  photographer.  How 
often  do  we  wish  we  could  slightly  alter  the  curve 
and  direction  of  a path  or  track  to  suit  the  com- 
position of  the  rest  of  a picture,  and  envy  the  painter 
and  draughtsman  his  ability  to  do  this  at  his  will. 
With  snow  pictures,  and  in  a less  degree  with  slush 
pictures,  we  have  this  possibility.  We  should  decide 
with  careful  thought  just  where  we  wish  our  lines, 
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Figures  and 
Animals. 


and  to  which  object  they  should  lead,  and  then  a 
few  minutes  devoted  to  tramping  down  the  snow 
will  work  wonders. 

The  introduction  of  suitable  figures 
or  animals  into  snow  landscapes  is 
a very  great  aid  to  pictorial  com- 
position, and  also  to  the  sentiment  and  feeling 
of  a picture.  The  general  impression  which  an 
expanse  of  snow-covered  landscape  leaves  upon 
the  mind  is  that  of  dreariness  and  loneliness, 
notwithstanding  its  beauty  and  purity.  By  the 
introduction  of  sheep  or  cattle  a pathetic  and 
poetic  touch  is  added,  which  raises  the  picture  of 
such  a landscape  to  an  altogether  higher  level.  Life, 
whether  of  man  or  beast,  when  introduced  into  a 
picture,  usually  becomes  the  absorbing  interest.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary,  generally,  to  place  the 
figure  or  animal  at  or  near  the  strongest  position 
in  the  picture,  and,  if  possible,  let  the  lines  lead  in 
that  direction.  It  is,  of  course,  often  impossible  to 
place  figures  or  animals,  particularly  the  latter,  just 
where  we  want  them,  but  by  altering  our  own 
position  in  relation  to  theirs  much  can  be  effected. 
A quick  appreciation  of  just  the  right  moment  to 
expose  the  plate  when  composition  and  grouping 
are  at  their  best  should  be  cultivated,  and  when 
the  photographer  is  satisfied  that  the  subject  is 
really  a good  one  it  is  well  to  expose  three,  four,  or 
six  plates  on  the  same  group.  Follow  sheep  and 
cattle  slowly  and  quietly  in  their  movements  from 
one  part  of  the  field  to  another,  keeping  a con- 
tinual and  critical  watch  upon  their  grouping.  As 
this  improves  have  the  camera  ready  for  an  ex- 
posure, so  as  to  be  able  to  seize  the  psychological 
moment.  Failures  there  are  sure  to  be,  but  one 
real  success  is  worth  many  plates. 

A Two  or  three  words  on  the  effective 
(Minting  and  mounting  and  framing  of  the  print 
raming.  must  be  added  before  bringing  this 

article  to  a close.  Generally  speaking,  shades  of 
grey,  not  very  dark,  will  be  found  the  best  for  the 
mount.  When  two  tints  are  chosen,  one  to  be  laid 
upon  the  other,  the  question  arises  which  should 
be  placed  next  the  picture.  The  picture  itself  must 
be  consulted.  If  it  is  desirable  to  accentuate  the 
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lights  in  the  picture,  to  make  the  whites  appear 
more  white,  and  by  contrast  to  render  the  differences 
of  light  and  shade  more  apparent,  then  place  the 
darker  tint  next  the  print.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  contrasts  are  already  too  great,  the  snow 
looking  too  white  and  featureless  and  the  blacks 
too  black,  place  the  light  grey  next  the  picture. 
Experiment  alone  can  decide  the  best  proportions 
of  each  tint.  A quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
will  usually  be  sufficient  for  the  inner  tint  for 
prints  up  to  whole-plate  size.  More  than  two  tints 
should  be  used  with  great  care  and  caution,  the 
danger  being  the  destruction  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole,  and  the  attention  of  the  onlooker  being 
drawn  to  the  mount  rather  than  to  the  picture. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  mount  is  the  effective 
and  enhanced  display  of  the  picture,  not  the  in- 
genuity of  the  mounter.  The  print  may  be  framed 
“close  up,”  or  with  such  a mount  as  has  been 
described.  Unless  the  subject  and  the  effect  is  a 
hold  one  the  latter  is  recommended.  A delicate 
picture  without  large  bold  masses  is  apt  to  be  over- 
weighted by  close-up  framing.  A moulding,  simple 
in  design  and  of  a black  or  dark  greenish  grey 
colour,  is  most  suitable. 

n D , Finally,  let  all  who  have  chances 

He  Prepared.  of  winter?  and  especially  snow 

photography,  keep  their  cameras  at  hand,  in  good 
order,  and  ready  for  work.  Do  not  think  of  putting 
them  away  in  out-of-fhe-way  places,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  summer  suns  and  neglecting  all  the 
marvellous  beauties  of  the  winter  suns,  mists, 
frosts  and  snows. 


The  Tripod  in  the  Snow. — When  working  with  a 
deep  covering  of  snow  on  the  ground  it  is  desirable 
to  see  that  the  leg  ends  are  resting  on  terra  firma , 
and  not  on  a cake  of  hardened  snow,  for  if  they 
are  only  supported  by  snow  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  they  will  gradually  sink.  This  may  not  only 
upset  the  composition  of  the  picture,  but  also  spoil 
the  exposure  by  movement  of  the  whole  camera.! 

t For  work  in  deep  snow  the  reader  may  consult  p.  3 and  learn 
how  an  experienced  worker  overcomes  the  difficulty. 
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Photography  in  Autumn,  Winter 
an d Spring. 


By  JOHN  A.  HODGES,  F.R.P.S. 


HY  does  the  average  amateur  put 
away  his  camera,  and  pack  up  his 
apparatus  with  the  advent  of  winter? 
Probably  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  twofold:  in  some  cases,  ignorance, 
in  others  a disinclination  to  work, 
except  under  pleasant  climatic 


* , t Although  the  statement  may  come 

van  ages  of  ag  a surprise  SOme,  the  writer 
Wm  er  eason.  *g  emphatically  of  opinion  that  late 
autumn  and  winter  afford  the  photographer  better 
opportunities  for  serious  pictorial  work  than  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  nor,  in  saying  this,  has  he 
snow  and  ice  effects  specially  in  view,  the  suitability 
of  which  for  pictorial  treatment  is  so  well  known. 


The  chief  difficulty  the  photographer  has  to 
contend  with  is  colour,  or  rather  its  correct  trans- 
lation into  monochrome.  The  falsity  of  the 
photographic  process  in  this  respect  is  still  very 
great,  notwithstanding  the  aid  afforded  by  the  use 
of  orthochromatic  plates  and  colour  filters,  but  a 
great  many  failures  arising  from  this  cause  are 
avoided  when  working  in  the  winter.  The  vivid 
greens  and  gorgeous  hues  which  nature  displays 
in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  are  then 
exchanged  for  tender  greys  and  russet  browns, 
which  can  be  photographically  rendered  with  some 
approximation  to  truthful  effect. 


Colour. 


Photographers,  both  pictorialists 
and  technicians,  often  talk  very 
glibly  about  the  correct  translation  of  colour  into 
monochrome,  but  apparently  very  few  realize  the 
subtle  nature  of  the  problem,  nor  the  extreme 
rarity  of  a really  successful  result. 
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Much  trouble  and  difficulty  arising  from  this 
cause  disappears  in  winter,  and  successful  results 
are  more  easy  of  attainment.  There  are  occasions, 
however,  when  the  use  of  a colour  corrected  plate, 
and  even  a screen,  will  be  a distinct  help  in 
securing  a particular  effect,  though  their  utility  is 
less  apparent  in  winter  than  in  summer  for  the 
generality  of  outdoor  work. 


q , . But  the  reader  may  say  : — Where 

subjects.  am  j for  winter  subjects  ? 

The  answer  must  to  some  extent  depend  upon 
local  circumstances,  of  course,  but  a few  suggestions 
may  be  helpful. 

. Taking  the  case  of  the  town- 

streets.  dweller  first,  as  representing  by 

far  the  larger  class  of  workers.  Many  opportunities 
of  picture-making  will  present  themselves  to  him  in 
the  prosaic  and  commonplace  streets  of  a city. 
Let  him  consider  the  possibilities  in  the  direction 
of  pictorial  effect  offered  by  a rainy  day.  Let 
him  notice  the  beautiful  lights  and  shadows  and 
reflections  on  the  glistening  pavements  and  foot- 
ways, and  how  some  otherwise  uninteresting  view 
becomes  transformed  into  a thing  of  beauty  under 
such  apparently  adverse  climatic  conditions.  In 
picture  making  by  photography,  or  any  other 
medium,  let  him  strive  to  be  original,  and  endeavour 
to  infuse  into  an  apparently  unpromising,  and,  may 
be,  conventional  subject,  a quality  of  distinctiveness 
which  will,  apart  from  and  despite  of  its  nature,  at 
once  remove  it  from  the  commonplace,  recollect- 
ing that  romantic  surroundings,  ruined  castles, 
picturesque  cottages,  and  the  like,  are  not  essential 
elements  in  the  production  of  a picture,  whether  it 
be  produced  by  photography,  or  by  the  brush. 

In  street  scenes  in  winter,  such  as  those  first 
indicated,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  include  one 
or  more  figures,  if  the  light  be  only  fairly  good, 
but  a lens  with  an  aperture  of  //6  or  even  larger 
may  be  required,  and  a really  rapid  plate.  Sharp 
definition,  in  the  photographic  sense,  must  be 
avoided,  or  the  effect  of  mist,  bad  weather,  and  the 
gloom  of  winter  will  be  lost.  The  utility  of  a hand 
camera  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  and  an 
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enlargement  from  the  small  negative  will  probably 
conduce  to  a better  realization  of  the  effect  aimed 
at  than  would  a small  direct  print.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  with  such  subjects,  a slightly 
under-exposed  negative  will  often  give  a better 
result  than  one  that  is  correctly  exposed  and  full 
of  detail. 


T - But  it  is  to  the  landscape  worker 

Landscape.  that  winter  offers  the  richest 

harvest.  Perhaps  his  interests  may  best  be  served 
by  indicating  in  what  directions  subjects  may  be 
found. 


« Those  who  dwell  by,  or  within  easy 

reach  of  the  sea,  will  find  that  the 
advent  of  winter  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from 
the  opportunities  of  pictorial  camera  work.  Indeed, 
so  much  is  this  the  case  that  those  whose  homes  are 
far  from  the  sea  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while 
to  seek  its  shores  in  winter  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  opportunities  which  that  season  affords. 
The  coast  of  Cornwall,  in  particular,  affords  abund- 
ant and  rich  material  for  picture  making  in  winter — 
St.  Ives,  Penzance,  Sennen,  Polperro,  Looe,  making 
capital  centres.  But  there  is  no  need  to  particu- 
larise, for  those  who  attempt  marine  studies,  with 
or  without  figures,  cliff  scenery,  and  wave  effects, 
will  find  no  lack  of  subjects  in  wintertime  all  round 
our  coasts.  Not  only  are  such  subjects  as  those 
now  indicated  entirely  unaffected,  from  a photo- 
graphic point  of  view,  by  season,  but  the  absence  of 
the  tripping  and  holiday  element  will  materially 
conduce  to  the  chances  of  success.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  when  fishing  incidents  and  marine 
studies,  including  picturesquely  garbed  fishermen, 
are  attempted,  for  the  chance  inclusion  of  some 
unnoticed  and  conventionally  attired  figure  often 
entirely  spoils  an  otherwise  effective  picture. 

But  in  his  quest  for  subjects  for  picture  making 
the  landscape  photographer  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  coast  and  its  surroundings.  Many 
landscape  subjects  look  as  well,  or  even  better  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind,  and  make  a note  of  any  particular  locality 
or  scene  which  appears  to  lend  itself  specially  to 
treatment  as  a winter  subject. 
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« . Every  successful  picture  must  have 

I ne  country.  a motive,  suggest  something,  or  tell 
its  own  story,  whether  it  be  produced  by  a brush  or 
a camera.  What  title  more  simple,  or  more  capable 
of  effective  realization  than  “ Winter  ? ” Apart 
from  the  employment  of  such  powerful  auxiliary 
aids  as  snow  and  frost,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
subject  which  offers  more  scope  for  diversity  of 
treatment.  Let  us  select  only  one  out  of  many 
which  at  once  occur  to  the  mind.  A muddy,  wind- 
ing lane  with  deep  cart  ruts  filled  with  water,  over- 
shadowed with  leafless  trees,  standing  out  bare 
and  clear  against  a strong  wintry  sky.  Such 
materials  can  be  readily  met  with  by  anyone 
whether  he  be  dweller  in  town  or  country,  and  in 
them  are  all  the  necessary  elements  of  a strong 
picture. 


m Leafless  trees,  indeed,  at  all  times, 

1 rces*  and  almost  under  any  conditions  of 

weather,  afford  fine  subjects  for  photographic 
treatment.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  deal- 
ing with  different  species  to  preserve,  and,  if 
necessary,  emphasise  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  each  particular  kind.  The  individuality,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  of  a particular  species  of 
tree,  may  be  quite  as  powerfully  expressed,  or 
indicated,  by  the  general  contour  of  its  leafless 
branches,  as  when  the  same  are  clothed  with 
waving  masses  of  summer  foliage.  Think  of  this 
fact,  therefore,  in  selecting  your  subject,  and  in 
deciding  upon  your  treatment  of  it. 

In  dealing  with  leafless  trees,  the  aim  should 
be  simplicity,  both  in  the  subject  itself  and 
in  its  treatment.  Above  all  things  avoid  over- 
crowding the  picture.  This  is  a very  general  fault 
with  photographers,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure 
in  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  those  now  under 
consideration.  Its  avoidance  will  involve  some  time 
being  spent  in  finding  a suitable  point  of  view,  but 
the  better  rendering  thereby  secured  will  be  an 
abundant  reward.  The  outskirts  of  a wood,  or 
thicket,  will,  for  this  reason,  generally  offer  more 
scope  for  pictorial  treatment  than  its  recesses,  and 
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if  an  isolated  clump  of  trees, — the  smaller  the 
better — can  be  found,  the  work  of  composing  the 
picture  will  be  all  the  easier. 

Let  the  selected  group  be  composed  of  one 
particular  species.  Several  varieties  of  leafless  trees 
in  juxtaposition  rarely  harmonize,  and  are  destruc- 
tive of  simplicity.  Be  careful  to  arrange  the 
composition  so  that  the  natural  contour,  or  form  of 
the  branches  is  clearly  seen,  and  not  merely  a 
confused  medley  of  twigs.  In  work  of  this  kind, 
be  it  noted,  the  employment  of  a properly  backed 
plate  is  imperative ; without  its  aid  it  will  be 
impossible  to  portray  properly  any  boughs  or 
branches  which  may  happen  to  stand  out  against 
the  sky. 

The  Scotch  fir,  or  pine,  perhaps  of  all  others, 
best  lends  itself  to  effective  photographic  treatment, 
as  it  retains  its  characteristic  foliage  right 
through  the  winter.  Care,  however,  should  be 
taken  to  give  sufficient  exposure  to  avoid  the 
silhouette  effect  so  often  noticeable  in  photographs. 
Recollect  that  even  when  seen  against  the  strong 
light  of  a setting  sun,  the  trunks  retain  their 
appearance  of  rotundity,  and  should  not,  therefore, 
be  represented  as  strips  of  blackened  card. 


Sky  and 
Clouds. 


A good  and  suitable  sky  is  a great 
improvement  to  the  pictorial  ren- 
dering of  leafless  trees.  But  if  the 
trees  themselves  are  to  be  the  motif,  or  principal 
object  in  the  picture,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  cloud  effect  subordinate  in 
interest. 


This  reference  to  clouds  and  skies  naturally 
introduces  the  consideration  of  atmospheric  effect — 
that  most  essential  attribute  of  any  successful 
photograph  or  painting.  The  quality  which  we 
call  atmosphere,  elusive  though  it  be,  is  generally 
more  easily  obtained  in  autumn  or  winter,  than  in 
summer,  or  late  spring.  This  is  due  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  mist  or  slight  fog  in  the  former 
seasons.  This,  then,  is  a very  cogent  reason  for  a 
more  extended  use  of  the  camera  by  the  landscape 
worker  during  the  months  of  winter. 
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Riverside. 


Another  class  of  subject,  viz . : 
riverside  views,  with  or  without 
shipping,  when  rendered  in  conjunction  with  a 
misty  atmosphere  are  more  often  to  be  met  with 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  are  eminently 
suitable  for  photographic  treatment.  In  such 
cases  an  isochromatic  plate  may  prove  a useful 
auxiliary,  though  not  necessarily  so  in  all  instances. 
The  ordinary  plate  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
of  mist,  and  the  isochromatic  to  minimise  it,  there- 
fore some  judgment  is  necessary  in  deciding  which 
to  employ. 

*|.  . The  presence  of  mist  is  a most 

lsl*  valuable  aid  in  securing  an  artistic 

rendering,  and  second  only  to  snow  in  conferring 
upon  otherwise  common-place  scenes,  an  almost 
idealistic  appearance.  It  does  this  by  toning  down 
hard  and  obtrusive  outlines,  and  suppressing 
undesirable  or  unnecessary  detail, — two  great 
enemies  to  pictorial  effect  in  photography, 
m Even  fog,  which  would  probably 

deter  most  photographers  from 
attempting  serious  photographic  work,  may  be 
successfully  utilised  for  pictorial  purposes  if  due 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  be  observed. 
The  principal  object  must  he  in  the  near  foreground, 
the  several  planes  of  the  picture  not  far  removed 
from  each  other,  and  the  distance  not  too  remote. 
A colour-corrected  and  not  too  rapid  plate  must  be 
employed.  The  exposure  should  be  generous,  but 
not  excessive ; an  under-timed  negative  would  be 
quite  useless  to  secure  the  effect  of  fog. 
p,  , From  mist  and  fog  it  is  but  a step 

ulemas.  to  ciouc[s  anc[  skies,  and  equal  if 

not  better  opportunities  occur  in  late  autumn  and 
winter  for  securing  such  effects  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  A word  of  advice  is  needed  here 
to  warn  the  tyro  against  the  too  common  practice 
of  taking  striking  and  oftentimes,  as  rendered  by 
the  camera,  bizarre  effects  at  or  near  sundown, 
and  printing  them  into  all  and  sundry  landscapes 
affected  with  the  disease  known  photographically 
as  “bald-head.”  Such  a practice  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  To  a trained  eye  the  effect 
produced  is  as  distressing  as  it  is  subversive  of 
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natural  truth.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  particular 
combination  of  clouds  that  may  be  visible  at  the 
time  the  landscape  negative  is  exposed  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  general  lines  of  the  composition, 
or  well  balanced  as  regards  light  and  shadow,  there- 
fore the  practice,  sometimes  adopted,  of  securing 
the  sky  and  landscape  on  the  same  plate  will  not 
necessarily  produce  the  most  pleasing  result.  The 
question  is  one  which  must  always  be  left  to  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  the  worker  to  decide. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  stock  of  cloud  negatives  can 
never  be  too  large  and  varied,  and  there  is  no 
better  time  than  the  winter  in  which  to  add  to  or 
replenish  it. 


An  Example. 


I should  like,  if  I can,  to  apply 
some  of  the  suggestions  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  out  to  a concrete 
example,  and  with  that  object  I will  imagine  that 
the  reader,  a student  of  limited  experience,  is  my 
companion  on  a photographic  ramble  in  search  of 
a leafless  tree  subject,  and  the  title  of  the  picture 
to  be  “ Winter.”  A particular  clump  of  trees,  in 
this  instance  silver  birches,  is  selected,  the  novice 
being  requested  to  secure  the  best  realization  of  the 
subject  which  to  him  appears  possible.  The  trees 
happened  to  fringe  the  banks  of  the  pool,  and  the 
position  chosen  by  our  pupil  showed  them  disposed 
in  a formal — almost  straight — line  right  across  the 
picture,  a fault  of  composition,  which  is  very 
common,  and  one  into  which  many  beginners 
fall.  Exigencies  of  space  prevent  the  reproduction 
of  this  photograph,  but  Fig.  12  is  printed  from  a 
negative  of  the  same  subject  differently  treated. 
Note  that  a point  of  view  has  been  chosen  which 
has  resulted  in  securing  a pleasing  and  natural  and 
at  the  same  time  artistic  grouping  of  the  trees,  so 
that  the  “liney,”  formal  disposition  of  them  has  been 
avoided.  Observe  also  that  the  lighting  has  been 
carefully  attended  to ; coming  from  the  right  and 
slightly  in  front  of  the  camera,  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  appear  round  instead  of  flat,  and  their  shadows 
falling  diagonally  across  the  path  relieve  and  give 
variety  to  what  might  otherwise  prove  a rather 
uninteresting  foreground. 
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Fig-  14,  W Rawlings. 
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In  Fig.  26  we  have  an  illustration  of  a typical 
winter  landscape.  The  subject  is  an  ordinary  one, 
and  such  as  may  be  met  with  in  almost  any  country 
district — a shallow  marshy  pool,  surrounded  by  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  trees.  It  had  previously  been 
attempted  in  summer  time,  but  with  a poor 
measure  of  success,  the  bright  uniform  greenery  of 
the  foliage,  perfectly  reflected  in  the  water,  result- 
ing in  the  production  of  a pretty  photograph,  but 
one  that  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a failure.  In  its  winter  aspect, 
however,  the  scene  was  quite  changed.  The  trees, 
bereft  of  their  foliage,  assumed  a wild  and  almost 
weird  appearance  viewed  through  the  heavy  mist 
which  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  marshy  lake, 
nearly  obscuring  the  rapidly  setting  sun,  which 
happily  I was  able  to  secure  in  my  negative. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fitting  to  leave  the 
subject  of  winter  photography  without  a brief 
reference  to  one  or  two  technical  matters. 


IP  One  of  the  most  important  is  the 

Exposure.  question  of  exposure.  The  reader 

who  has  been  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  working 
out  of  doors  in  winter  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
estimating  this  with  accuracy.  As  a rule,  subject 
for  subject,  the  exposure  in  winter  will  be  consider- 
ably longer  than  in  summer,  the  light,  even  when 
apparently  bright,  being  much  less  actinic.  But  as 
a set  off  to  this,  and  a factor  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, we  have  trees  with  bare  branches  instead 
of  heavy  masses  of  foliage.  Allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  the  particular  atmospheric  conditions 
under  consideration.  We  have  often  at  mid-day  in 
December,  in  a bright,  clear  sunshine,  used  a hand 
camera  with  success  ; and  at  other  times  on  similar 
subjects,  but  in  foggy  or  misty  weather,  have  given 
exposures  of  from  10  to  20  seconds.  In  the  winter 
(from  November  to  January)  the  ratio  of  exposure 
increases  very  rapidly  after  mid-day;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  even  when  the  light  appears  good,  gene- 
rous exposures  are  necessary.  The  employment  of 
an  exposure  meter  by  the  novice  is  recommended, 
although  in  the  writer’s  hands  when  pictorial 
requirements  are  in  view  such  instruments  always 
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require  to  be  used  with  judgment,  and  better  results 
are  frequently  obtained  by  considerably  exceeding 
the  exposures  indicated. 


n , , The  development  of  winter  sub- 

Deveiopment.  j^cts  does  not  call  for  special 

remark,  except  it  be  in  one  important  respect, 
viz.,  the  temperature  of  the  solutions.  Temperature 
has  a marked  effect  on  the  action  of  most  develop- 
ing agents,  warmth  causing  them  to  act  more 
quickly  and  cold  having  the  reverse  effect.  This 
peculiar  action  is  more  apparent  with  some  de- 
velopers than  others,  but  all  are  more  or  less 
affected. 


The  effect  upon  the  negative  of  variations  of  the 
temperature  of  the  developer  in  winter  is  very 
marked,  and  in  the  case  of  the  beginner  often  leads 
him  astray.  Failures  which  are  put  down  to  under- 
exposure may  be  due  to  this  cause. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  always  to  work  with  the 
developer  at  a known  and  approximately  even  tem- 
perature. For  general  purposes  60°  F.  may  be 
regarded  as  normal,  and  the  solutions  should  be 
brought  up  to  this  temperature  by  mixing  them 
with  warm  water,  or,  better,  by  the  use  of  a water 
bath,  which  may  easily  be  improvised  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  extremely  cold  weather,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  very  low,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
bring  the  mixed  developer  up  to  a temperature  of 
60°  F.,  for  when  it  is  applied  to  the  plate  in  a cold 
dish  the  temperature  will  speedily  fall  sufficiently 
to  seriously  affect  the  results.  Dishes,  measures 
and  washing  water  under  such  circumstances 
should  all  be  warmed  before  the  solution  is  applied 
to  the  plate.  Care  also  should  be  taken  to  warm 
the  fixing  bath  and  the  washing  water.  A cold 
solution  of  hypo  fixes  very  slowly,  and  it  is  un- 
desirable to  remove  the  plate  from  a warm 
developer  and  transfer  it  to  another  solution  at  a 
much  lower  temperature. 

Besides  slowing  development  and  retarding  the 
appearance  of  the  image,  density  is  not  so  easily 
attained  when  the  developer  is  much  below  the 
normal  temperature.  A small  thermometer  of  the 
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clinical  pattern,  which  can  be  dipped  in  the 
solution  and  used  as  a stirring  rod,  will  be  found 
the  most  convenient  method  of  ascertaining  the 
temperature. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  process  of  develop- 
ment little  need  be  said,  for  the  treatment  accorded 
to  each  plate  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
effect  which  it  is  desired  to  produce.  Soft  grey 
mist  effects  will  need  an  accurately-timed  exposure, 
and  the  employment  of  a dilute  developer,  not  too 
energetic  in  its  action,  such  as  Rodinal  or  Ortol. 
Sufficient  time  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  for  the 
attainment  of  the  necessary  amount  of  density. 

Many  beginners  make  their  negatives  far  too 
dense.  The  idea  has  got  abroad  that  a good 
technical  negative  must  be  bright,  sharp,  contrast- 
ful, nearly  opaque  in  the  high  - lights,  exhibit 
almost  clear  glass  in  the  deepest  shadows,  and, 
above  all  things,  be  free  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  fog.  From  such  a negative,  however, 
it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  produce  an 
artistic  photograph.  The  writer  would  be  the  last 
to  decry  the  utility  of  technical  skill,  and  every 
photographer,  however  much  his  inclinations  may 
lead  him  to  the  more  pictorial  side  of  the  art, 
should  be  able,  at  will,  to  produce  a clear  clean 
negative  of  the  so-called  technical  type  when  the 
necessity  for  employing  such  arises ; but  this  will 
rarely  be  the  case  in  dealing  with  winter  subjects. 
A negative  of  this  type,  produced  on  the  rigid 
orthodox  lines,  will  be  useless  for  a correct  and 
truthful  rendering  of  a misty  damp  atmosphere, 
and  its  characteristics,  in  fact,  must  be  similar  to 
the  effect  which  it  is  sought  to  reproduce  in  the 
print.  Aim,  therefore,  at  the  production  of  a soft, 
thin  deposit  rather  than  a bright,  crisp,  clear  one, 
and  recollect  that  a trace  of  fog  is  sometimes  a 
distinct  advantage. 

To  secure  these  qualities  two  precautions  must 
be  observed ; the  developer  must  be  dilute,  and 
development  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Nearly 
all  published  formulae  are  too  strong  for  the  class 
of  work  under  consideration,  and  it  will  tend  to 
better  results  if  the  normal  solutions  are  diluted 
with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  may  occasionally  happen 
that  a particular  subject,  from  its  strong  and  con- 
trastful nature,  will  demand  the  employment  of  a 
more  vigorous  type  of  negative.  In  such  a case 
pyro,  or  metol-hydroquinone,  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  and  used  at  its  normal  strength* 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  this  point,  not  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  a particular 
developing  agent  or  formula,  but  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blind  following  of 
any  stereotyped  method  of  working  is  not  a 
system  which  should  commend  itself  to  the  serious 
pictorial  photographer,  nor  is  it  one  that  is  likely 
to  be  conducive  to  the  production  of  really  artistic 
and  pictorial  results. 

The  Pictorial  Value  of  Mist. 
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so  great 
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By  REV.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A. 

r^— “n 

1 'm  1ST  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies 

that  come  to  the  help  of  the  pictorial 
photographer. 

It  differentiates  plane  from  plane,  it 
gives  breadth,  it  obliterates  irritating 
detail  without  destroying  delicacy,  it 
gives  that  “air  of  mystery”  which  is 
charm,  it  leaves  the  imagination  some- 
thing to  do,  it  clothes  with  poetry  the  dull,  prosaic 
facts  which  we  see  when  all  is  clear  and  sharp,  it 
often  transforms  some  ugly  modern  building — 
factory  or  warehouse — into  a thing  of  beauty.  No 
landscape  painter,  mediaeval  or  modern,  has  ever 
approached  Turner,  and  this  in  part  because  Turner 
had  a mind  which  could  fully  appreciate  mist,  and 
skill  surpassing  that  of  any  other  painter  to 
render  it  on  canvas. 

The  English  photographer  can  never  be  grateful 
enough  for  the  fact  that  in  his  own  country,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other,  misty  effects  are  so 
common.  The  limits  of  space  prevent  me  from 
describing  all  the  many  conditions  that  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  mist ; suffice  it  to  say  that 
aqueous  vapour  is  always  present  in  our  atmos- 
phere, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water — 
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sea,  lake  or  river.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
reduced  beyond  a certain  point  visible  vapour  is 
formed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  the 
air  is  warmed  by  the  many  fires  burning  in  the 
houses,  and  if  the  city  stands  on  a river  the  air  is 
sure  to  absorb  moisture.  When  the  earth  on  a 
cloudless  winter  night  rapidly  loses  heat  by  radia- 
tion, the  air  is  chilled  and  mist  is  produced,  which 
does  not  pass  away  until  the  sun  and  the  household 
fires  have  warmed  the  air  and  enabled  it  to  re- 
absorb the  moisture.  In  hilly  districts  air  cooled 
on  the  hill-tops  becomes  heavy  and  flows  down  into 
the  valleys,  filling  them  with  mist.  In  the  evening 
mists  are  often  formed  along  streams  and  over 
pools,  for  the  land  loses  its  heat  more  quickly  than 
water  does,  and  the  coming  together  of  the  cooler 
air  over  the  land  with  the  warmer  air  over  the 
water  causes  condensation  in  the  latter. 

The  most  beautiful  effects  are  to  be  met  with 
when  the  upper  air  is  clear  and  the  mist  is  pervaded 
with  sunlight ; then  it  assumes  that  pearly  appear- 
ance which  is  so  well  represented  when  the  negative 
is  printed  in  the  soft  greys  of  platinum  or  bromide. 
The  exposure  and  development  of  a negative  of  a 
mist-clad  landscape  and  the  subsequent  printing  of 
the  positive  needs  great  care.  A fairly  short  ex- 
posure may  be  given;  a diluted  developer  should 
be  used.  My  own  preference  is  for  one  that  gives 
a yellowish  deposit,  for  thus  sufficient  opacity  may 
be  obtained  without  clogging  the  high-lights.  On 
no  account  should  development  be  carried  so  far 
that  any  part  of  the  resulting  positive  is  absolutely 
white  paper.  A delicate  negative,  somewhat  thin, 
with  its  very  deepest  shadows  nearly  clear  glass, 
should  be  aimed  at.  When  a perfect  negative  is 
made  it  is  easy  to  make  mistakes  in  printing.  A 
negative  of  a misty  landscape  must  be  printed  just 
to  the  right  depth  ; a very  little  too  much  printing 
will  destroy  the  pearly  tone  on  which  its  beauty 
depends.  It  is  well  before  exposing  a plate  to  be 
sure  that  the  mist  is  not  too  thick;  objects  in  the 
immediate  foreground  should  not  be  veiled  by  it. 
Mist  does  for  nearer  objects  what  ordinary  air  does 
for  more  distant  ones — that  is,  it  reduces  the  con- 
trast between  light  and  shade  by  lightening  the 
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shadows,  and  if  the  shadows  of  foreground  objects 
are  thus  obliterated  the  picture  will  be  flat. 
Although,  as  said  above,  sunlit  mist  is  generally 
the  most  beautiful,  yet  there  are  some  subjects 
which  look  well  when  the  fog  is  more  murky,  the 
sky  overhead  being  covered  by  thick  clouds.  Among 
such  are  city  street  views.  Often  in  winter  mist 
produces  hoar  frost,  and  very  beautiful  effects  may 
then  be  obtained. 

Fog  is  fatal  to  the  rendering  of  architectural 
detail , but  when  our  object  is  to  show  the  beauty 
of  the  outline  or  masses  of  a building  taken  as  a 
whole,  irrespective  of  detail,  mist  is  often  helpful. 
Mist  makes  a building  seem  further  off  than  it  really 
is  without  altering  the  size  of  the  image,  and 
hence  increases  its  apparent  size,  adding  to  its 
impressive  grandeur. 

A few  words  may  be  said  about  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  Figs.  22  and  23.  The  former  was  taken 
in  the  month  of  October  several  years  ago.  I had 
gone  out  to  photograph  another  view  previously 
selected,  which  I knew  would  be  improved  by  mist. 
I made  the  exposure,  and  on  my  way  home  was 
struck  by  the  beautiful  effect  given  in  Fig.  22.  I had 
often  passed  that  way  before,  and  never  saw  any- 
thing pictorial  in  the  subject ; I have  often  seen  it 
since,  and  had  found  it  somewhat  commonplace. 
To  show  what  the  subject  looks  like  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions  I made  a second  exposure 
in  October  of  the  present  year,  choosing  about  the 
same  standpoint  as  before.  The  fallen  leaves  again 
lay  on  the  ground,  but  there  was  no  mist  to 
enhance  the  scene. 


Architectural  Work  in  Winter. 

By  REV.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A. 

("isr  T is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Archi- 
t 1 tectural  Photography  must  be  abandoned 
in  winter.  The  fact  that  the  sun  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  evening  shines  on 

Uw  , the  north  walls  of  buildings  may  be  put 
— ? down  to  the  credit  of  summer,  and  the 

yellow  fogs  of  winter  may  render  even  the 
longest  exposure  inside  a city  church  futile,  yet 
under  certain  conditions  winter  enables  the  photo- 
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grapher  to  do  work  which  he  cannot  do  at  any 
other  season. 

Trees,  when  in  full  leaf,  in  some  cases  almost 
hide  a building,  and  in  others  throw  such  heavy 
shadows  on  parts  of  it  that  light  and  shade  is 
lacking  to  give  roundness  to  detail.  When  the 
leaves  have  fallen  there  is  often  a better  opportu- 
nity of  dealing  with  such  subjects. 

The  lower  altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  in  the 
winter  is  often  a great  advantage,  the  shadows 
under  arches,  doorways  and  niches  are  not  so  heavy 
as  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  its  rays 
enter  a south  porch  and  light  up  the  doorway 
within  it  far  better  than  in  summer. 

The  more  horizontal  direction  of  the  sunrays 
also  render  some  interior  work  more  satisfactory. 
The  north  aisle  of  a church  is  better  illuminated, 
as  also  are  the  roofs,  and  if  the  ground  outside 
the  building  is  covered  with  snow,  the  light  scattered 
from  its  surface,  shooting  upwards  through  the 
windows  of  aisle  and  clerestory,  reveal  detail  in  the 
dark  vaults  of  the  roofs  which  cannot  be  seen,  still 
less  photographed,  at  any  other  time,  owing  to  the 
great  contrast  between  the  deep  shadows  above 
and  the  sunlit  floors  below.  And  again,  the  light 
is  generally  softer  in  winter,  so  that  more  pleasing 
results  may  frequently  be  obtained. 

There  is  a further  advantage  of  photography 
during  winter  inside  any  building  that  is  much  resor- 
ted to  by  visitors,  namely,  that  during  the  summer 
tourists  most  abound,  and  when  one  party  after 
another  gets  into  the  field  of  view,  necessitating 
constant  capping  and  uncapping  the  lens,  exposing 
a plate  becomes  a tedious  business,  and  often  takes 
a longer  time  than  would  be  required  for  a con- 
tinuous exposure  in  the  weaker  light  of  winter. 
In  winter  the  photographer  is  far  less  likely  to  be 
interrupted  by  visitors.  If  occasionally  a solitary 
figure  passes  between  his  lens  and  subject,  the  longer 
exposure  required  at  this  time  of  the  year  prevents 
the  figure  from  leaving  any  trace  on  the  plate. 

My  advice,  founded  on  much  practical  experience, 
is  that  the  architectural  photographer  should  not 
fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  many  opportunities  for 
successful  work  that  this  season  offers. 
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Three  Pictorial  Considerations 
for  Winter  Workers,  t 

By  W.  B. 

' VERY  season  of  the  year  has  its  own 
special  features  and  also  its  special 
charms  if  only  we  can  open  the  mind’s 
eye  wide  enough  to  see  them.  This 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  evident  if  we 
consider  the  great  number  of  poets 
who  have  dealt  with  the  falling  leaf, 
the  glistening  snow-flake,  the  creeping  mist,  etc. 

However,  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  we  must 
not  “drop  into  poetry”  after  the  manner  of  the 
famous  Silas  Wegg,  but  keep  to  practical  matters. 
Well  then  the  first  thing  is  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  including  too  much  subject  in  our  pictures.  For 
when  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees,  or  the  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  most  beginners  are  seized  with  a 
consuming  desire  to  “ get  it  all  in  the  picture.”  An 
extra  clear  day  in  spring  may  make  one  imagine 
that  distant  objects  are  much  nearer  to  us  than 
they  really  are ; or  if  the  ground  be  covered  with 
snow  it  seems  less  full  of  pictorial  material.  These 
things,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  desire  to  use 
a large  picture  angle,  and  also  include  foreground, 
middle  and  extreme  distance. 

Second,  the  pictures  which  not  only  first  catch 
our  eye  on  entering  a gallery,  but  which  also 
linger  longest  in  our  memory  when  we  have 
quitted  the  gallery,  are  those  which  are  char- 
acterised by  two  things.  First,  simplicity  of 
subject ; and  secondly,  simplicity  ( i.e .,  breadth)  of 
light  and  shade. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  we  cram  into  our 
picture  as  much  subject  as  we  can  it  cannot  have 
the  strength  of  simplicity , and  again  be  it  noticed 
that  the  fewer  the  objects  the  better  chance  do  we 
get  of  having  breadth  of  light  and  shade. 

One  other  point  should  be  fully  noted,  because  it 
is  one  of  those  absurdly  obvious  things  that  nine 
out  of  ten  people  never  see  at  all.  I mean  that 
everything  we  see  has  a background  of  some  sort. 

[t  Our  next  number  deals  in  an  eminently  practical  and  helpful 
manner  with  the  principles  of  pictorial  consideration.— Ed.  P.P.] 
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The  sun  has  a sky  backgi  ound,  the  trees  have  a 
sky  background,  the  near  trees  are  seen  against  a 
background  of  mountain  or  perhaps  other  more 
distant  trees,  the  printed  words  on  this  page  are 
seen  against  a paper  background,  and  so  on. 

Let  the  would-be-picture- maker  not  forget  that 
the  quieter,  (not  emptier  which  is  a very  different 
thing)  the  background  is,  the  stronger  will  appear 
the  object  against  this  background.  Now  in  spring, 
winter  and  autumn  we  often  have  a little  fog,  mist 
or  haze  which  in  itself  is  scarcely  visible,  and  yet  it 
is  just  enough  to  soften  the  distance  and  give  it 
background  quality  which  may  transform  a common- 
place view  into  a picture.  If,  however,  the  fog  or 
mist  blots  out  the  distance,  our  background  is 
empty,  and  we  get  not  a picture  but  a foreground 
study.  Moderation  in  all  things  is  a good  maxim. 

Let  not  the  reader  think  that  every  picture  must 
have  a misty  background  ; and  let  him  not  forget 
that  the  background  is  as  much  a part  of  the  picture 
as  any  other  portion.  Also  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  must  always  be  in  subordinat  on  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  picture,  the  background  of 
a picture  has  been  compared  to  the  foundation  of  a 
building.  Both  are  essential  parts  of  the  whole ; 
that  of  the  building  is  out  of  sight,  yet  does  its 
work  quite  well  for  all  that,  the  background  of 
the  picture,  though  not  out  of  sight,  should  hardly 
be  noticed  until  we  voluntarily  turn  our  mental 
attention  to  it. 

To  sum  up  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
fellow  workers  three  considerations  : Simple  fore- 
grounds ; simple  backgrounds ; simple  light  and 
shade  arrangement. 

One  of  the  undesirable  effects  of  working  in  snow 
and  slush  is  that  the  tripod  legs  getting  wetted  are 
likely  to  expand  and  “jam”  in  the  sliding  parts. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  coat  the  woodwork  with 
some  form  of  waterproof  varnish — such  as  celluloid 
or  amyl  acetate  (vide  p.  64).  To  prevent  rusting  of 
metal  parts  a very  slight  smearing  with  ordinary 
vaseline  will  serve. 
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Winter  Subjects  near^  Home. 
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By  H.S.P. 
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E are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  corres- 
pondent Avho  has  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal  a couple  of  prints  which 
aptly  illustrate  several  points  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  chief 
theme  of  this  number.  The  scene  is 
within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of 
one  of  our  largest,  smoky-ist,  North  of  England 
manufacturing  towns.  The  author  aptly  says : — 
“The  brook  with  a few  trees  is  a quite  ordinary 
scene,  and  can  only  lend  itself  to  picture-making 
under  atmospheric  conditions  such  as  I have 
attempted  to  reproduce.  It  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  near  home  on  very  unpromising 
ground  under  suitable  circumstances.” 

First,  these  interesting  little  studies,  which  came 
under  notice  as  Prints  for  Criticism  sent  up  in  the 
usual  way,  admirably  illustrate  the  lesson  of  keeping 
one’s  eyes  open  for  pictures  near  home.  How  often 
is  it  that  the  camera  man  rushes  off  to  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  earth  in  search  of  pictures,  when  good 
material  is  within  an  easy  walk  of  his  own  home. 


Next,  they  show  that  the  same  scene  may  yield 
at  least  two  interesting  studies  when  dealt  with 
under  different  climatic  conditions.  Again,  they 
show  how  the  change  of  view  point  (only  a few 
feet)  may  make  two  quite  different  compositions. 

Yet,  again,  they  show  the  effect  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  different  lines  of  trimming,  and 
afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  judgment. 

Each  print  conveys  its  own  hints  for  future 
guidance. 

The  original  of  Fig.  28  measures  3}  x 4 inches, 
and  is  a matt  surface  P.O.P.  Its  colour — a red- 
brown — is  a little  too  “ warm  ” for  a cold-looking 
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subject.  The  suggestion  of  a distance  softened 
and  broadened  by  the  intervening  fog  or  mist  is 
admirably  rendered,  and  as  a whole  the  com- 
position is  satisfactory,  except  for  a minor 
feature.  Along  the  left  top  margin  we  have  two 
long  and  one  short  branches,  which,  like  the  street 
mendicant,  have  no  “visible  means  of  support.” 
This  gives  a somewhat  unsatisfactory,  uncomfort- 
able feeling.  Such  intruding  branches  are  among 
our  constant  difficulties  in  work  of  this  character 
and  call  for  watchfulness.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
these  three  branches  absent  and  also  see  how  their 
subtraction  would  really  be  an  addition  to  the 
pictorial  value  of  the  picture.  A little  patient 
retouching!  on  the  negative  would  easily  put  this 
matter  right. 

The  original  of  Fig.  27  measures  roughly  6x4 
inches  and  is  an  untoned  bromide  print.  The  black 
and  white  effect  of  this  print  is  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  scene.  But,  alas,  the  original  is 
too  black  and  white,  i.e.,  there  is  not  enough  of  the 
middle  tones  present.  The  trees  in  the  distance  are 
rather  too  dark  and  not  distant  enough.  The  near 
shadows  are  too  black  and  too  solid  looking.  The 
cause  is  probably  over-developing  the  negative, 
resulting  in  too  much  density  contrast,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  dense  high-lights  are  beginning  to 
show  gradation  in  the  print  the  darks  are  over- 
printed. With  such  a negative  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  use  a rapid  paper,  give  a full  and  generous 
exposure,  and  use  a very  dilute  developer — aiming 
for  softness  and  greyness,  rather  than  vigour  and 
blackness. 

The  chief  pictorial  fault  of  arrangement  is  due  to 
the  spacing  of  the  three  nearest  tree  trunks  on  our 
right  coming  at  about  equal  distances  and  so 
forming  rather  awkward  interspaces.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  cut  away  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  picture  from  the  right-hand  side 
and  bring  the  margin  fairly  close  up  to  the  side  of 
what  is  now  the  second  tree  from  the  right-hand 
margin. 

[+  See  our  last  issue,  “ Retouching  the  Negative.”— Ed.  P.  P.]. 
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The  Photography  of  the  Seasons. 

By  PERCY  LUND. 
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has  now  become  almost  a truism  to  say 
that  summer  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
time  of  year  for  pictorial  landscape  photo- 
graphy: most  men  have  already  found 
| i out  from  their  own  practical  experience 
that  they  can  often  make  better  pictures 
with  autumn  mists,  winter  snows,  or  early 
spring  hoar  frosts  to  help  them. 

Moreover,  one  sees  more  pictures  of  summer 
than  of  all  the  other  seasons  put  together,  and  that 
in  itself  is  a sound  argument  in  favour  of  turning 
one’s  attention  more  specifically  to  spring,  autumn 
or  winter. 

For  the  present  I am  not  so  much  concerned 
with  any  one  season,  as  with  all  the  seasons, 
though  I think  that  what  I have  to  say  will  prove 
the  points  raised  above,  as  well  as  the  particular 
matter  in  view. 

Some  time  ago,  I made  a rough 
and  imperfect  attempt  to  record 
the  Sylvan  year.  I photographed 
the  same  place  at  different  seasons — under  the 
influence  of  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter, 
in  order  to  observe  the  changes  the  scene  under- 
went as  the  months  passed  by,  and  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  each  from  the  pictorial  standpoint.  I 
selected  a little  glade  for  the  purpose — it  was  not 
very  well  chosen,  I admit,  but  convenience  of  access 
had  much  to  do  with  the  choice.  The  other  factor 
was  the  east  wind,  which  had  plastered  the  tree 
trunks  one  morning  in  December  with  fine  feathery 
snow,  a beautiful  and  suitable  effect  for  the  first  of 
my  series.  To  secure  it,  however,  I had  to  point 
the  camera  in  a westerly  direction,  which  put 
restrictions  on  the  point  of  view,  and  depreciated 
the  pictorial  interest  of  my  landscape.  Still,  as  the 
reader  will  see  from  the  first  of  the  illustrations,  it 
served  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  Fig.  19. 
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Fig  18. 


Fig.  19. 


Percy  Lund. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Percy  Lund. 
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« , c . Then  came  the  early  months  of  the 

&arly  Spring.  year  with  their  cold  bleak  days,  of 
which  the  “ Early  Spring  ” view  is  typical.  Fig.  20. 
The  next  noticeable  change  showed  itself  about  the 
end  of  May  when  the  leaves  had  appeared,  but  not 
yet  spread  out  to  their  full  extent.  In  the  third 
illustration  we  see  also  the  value  of  a delicate  mist 
as  an  aid  to  pictorial  effect.  Fig.  18. 

An  attempt  at  “Autumn”  with  its  russet  carpet,  came 
to  an  untimely  end  through  an  accident  to  negative. 
« The  last  of  my  series  is  therefore 

Summ&i . Summer,”  the  grass  long,  the  trees 

fully  out,  the  warm  sun  casting  shadows  from  each 
trunk  and  leafy  canopy.  Fig.  21. 

Now  it  will  be  fairly  obvious,  even  to  the  novice 
who  examines  these  four  effects  of  the  seasons, 
that  the  “ Summer  ” production  is  not  so  impressive 
as  the  other  three.  It  shows  less  breadth ; the 
little  spotty  lights  penetrating  through  the  leaves 
are  a disturbing  influence,  whilst  the  depth  between 
foreground  and  distance  is  by  no  means  so  effect- 
ively conveyed.  Perhaps  one  should  award  the  palm 
to  “ Early  Spring  ” where  the  slight  leafiness 
appeals  to  the  eye  with  much  more  charm  than 
“ Summer  ” with  its  denser  foliage,  whilst  the  light 
mist  conveys  to  one’s  imagination  much  more  the 
conception  of  a vast  forest  lying  beyond,  than  of  a 
little  wood.  Nor  is  that  the  only  assistance  afforded 
by  this  haze.  It  also  helps  the  perspective, 
strengthens  the  foreground  and  sets  back  the 
distance,  with  the  result  that  a convincing  appear- 
ance of  relief  is  produced.  With  similar  elements, 
then,  we  have  a far  grander  ensemble. 

Other  interesting  and  valuable  comparisons 
might  be  made,  did  space  permit,  but  precept  is 
never  so  assuring  as  practice,  and  the  best  counsel 
to  the  would-be  pictorial  photographer  I can  give, 
is  to  strongly  advise  him  to  make  a series  of  season’s 
photographs  for  himself  whether  studies  for  effect 
only,  or  photographs  intended  to  be  finished  as 
pictures.  Should  he  set  out  with  the  former  and 
more  modest  idea,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may 
get  his  “studies”  and  learn  the  lesson  they  will 
teach,  and  at  the  same  time  find  that  one  or  more 
may  be  worthy  of  perfecting  and  framing. 
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Utility  of  the 
Woods. 


Before  I conclude  these  brief  notes, 
may  I point  out  the  utility  of  the 
woods  as  a training-ground  for  the 
student.  In  general  landscape  work  the  elements 
are  often  of  a diversified  character,  and  one  may 
easily  become  confused,  mistaking  other  interests 
for  those  of  actual  beauty  and,  like  the  boy  with  the 
jar  of  nuts,  losing  all  in  the  effort  to  grab  too  much. 
But  among  trees  pure  and  simple  there  is  little  to 
seduce  the  eye  from  form  and  size  and  light  and 
shade,  so  that  the  earlier  steps  of  the  sun-artist  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  his 
work  is  therefore  more  comprehensible  and  helpful. 
Besides,  in  the  woods  the  changes  of  season  are 
more  marked  than  in  open  landscape. 

All  four  illustrations  were  taken  on  half-plates, 
with  a spectacle  lens  of  10  inches  focus. 

Photographic  Work  for 
Winter  Evenings  and  Mornings. 

By  R.  BALE. 

i EALLY  there  are  so  many  things  to  occupy 

the  photographer’s  attention  during  the 
long  evenings  towards  the  winter  end  of 
the  year  that  one  hardly  knows  where 
to  begin.  One  need  hardly  mention  such 
obvious  occupations  as  bromide  and  gas- 
light printing,  or  enlarging  by  artificial 
light,  or  making  lantern  slides.  They  will  instantly 
suggest  themselves  to  everyone.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a lot  of  odd  jobs  which  can  profitably  be 
done  at  this  season,  in  anticipation  of  the  time 
when  every  spare  moment  will  presently  be  de- 
voted to  exposing  plates  and  developing,  intensify- 
ing, reducing,  and  otherwise  making  them  into 
satisfactory  negatives. 

Negatives  should  be  classified  and  catalogued 
so  that  any  one  can  be  found  at  a moment’s  notice. 
Each  negative  should  bear  a number  corresponding 
to  its  entry  in  the  exposure  record  book.  Inside 
the  lid  of  the  box  should  be  written  the  list  of 
subjects  of  the  negatives  contained  in  the  box,  so 
that  one  may  see  at  a glance  whether  a certain 
negative  is  in  that  box  or  not. 
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Lantern  Slides  should  be  sorted  out  and  examined 
to  see  if  any  cover  glasses  are  cracked,  or  if  the 
binding  wants  renewing. 

Old  Negatives  may  be  stripped  of  their  films  and 
the  glass  well  cleaned  and  cut  ready  for  use  as 
cover  glasses. 

Labels  of  Bottles  should  be  examined  to  see  if 
they  are  distinctly  legible  and  are  sticking  properly 
to  the  bottles,  jars  or  canisters. 

Bottles  containing  spent  or  stale  solutions  should 
be  properly  cleaned  and  stored  for  future  use. 

Stock  should  be  taken  of  one’s  chemicals.  For  it 
is  not  a difficult  thing  to  buy  something  which  is 
only  very  occasionally  used  and  then  forget  its 
existence  and  buy  again,  or  mislay  it  so  that  it  has 
to  be  sought  when  wanted. 

The  Dark-Room  generally  will  require  a good 
turning  out,  so  as  to  clear  away  all  dust  and  dirt 
from  shelves,  under  tables,  and  get  rid  of  the 
usual  accumulation  of  rubbish  out  of  one’s  way. 

Cuttings  and  scraps  from  photographic  periodicals 
may  be  sorted  out  and  arranged  in  the  scrap  book. 

Duplicate  prints  may  be  sorted  and  examined 
with  a view  to  seeing  how  the  negatives  or  new 
prints  may  be  improved  in  the  light  of  later 
knowledge. 


The  Frosted  Window  Pane.— One  may  safely  say 
that  every  reader  of  this  booklet  at  some  time  or 
other  has  been  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  a 
frosted  window  pane,  and  not  a few  of  those  have 
also  had  the  thought  and  wish  to  transfer  its  fairy 
fronds  to  the  sensitive  plate.  But  the  effect  has 
passed  away  before  the  attempt  was  made.  To 
obtain  these  pictures  by  photography  is  not  so 
difficult  as  some  might  suppose,  if  only  a few  simple 
preparations  are  made  and  precautions  taken. 

(1).— Have  all  apparatus  ready  the  night  before 
a frost  is  expected  or  likely  to  happen.  Let  the 
camera,  tripod,  plates,  etc.,  be  in  the  room.  But 
keep  the  lens  in  a warm  room,  i.e.t  one  in  which  a 
fire  is  burnt  during  the  day.  (For  the  reasons  of 
this  see  note  on  Dewing  of  the  Lens  on  page  61. 
Ed.  P.P.). 
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(2) . — A dark  background  to  be  fixed  up  outside 
the  window  must  also  be  in  readiness.  For  this 
we  may  best  use  a light  wooden  framework  (like  a 
picture  frame)  covered  with  black  or  red  cloth, 
velvet,  etc.,  or  we  may  paste  a sheet  of  dull  black 
paper  to  a sheet  of  stout  straw-board.  A few  loops 
of  string  and  a few  nails  in  the  wall  will  enable  us 
to  hang  up  our  background  outside  the  window  at 
a moment’s  notice.  This  background  should  be  at 
about  45  degrees  to  the  horizon  and  vertical  in 
the  way  familiar  to  all  who  have  used  daylight  for 
enlarging  purposes. 

(3) . — To  favour  the  formation  of  ice  crystals  we 
must  first  thoroughly  clean  the  window  glass  with 
whiting  and  water,  carefully  avoiding  any  greasy 
fingers  or  drying  cloths.  Next  we  require  an 
atmosphere  containing  moisture  which  will  be 
condensed  as  fine  dew'  on  the  glass  and  then  frozen 
into  ice  feathers.  We  can  do  our  part  by  pouring 
a little  boiling  water  into  a basin  and  allow  the 
“ steam  ” or  vapour  to  pass  into  the  air. 

(4) . — Should  fortune  favour  our  preparations, 
we  must  be  “ up  betimes,”  hang  out  the  background, 
focus  the  picture  and  make  exposure  without 
delay,  as  the  heat  of  the  body  will  radiate  on  to 
our  object  and  perhaps  be  enough  to  start  the 
crystals  melting.  We  must  be  expeditious  without 
being  fussy.  As  the  temperature  inside  the  room 
is  in  all  probability  somewhat  higher  than  it  is 
outside  the  window,  it  will  be  well  to  close  the 
door  and  open  the  window  a little  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom. 

(5) . — Focussing  should  be  carefully  done,  and  care 
be  taken  to  avoid  over-exposure.  In  this  instance 
we  must  forget  the  old  rule  of  exposing  for  the 
darkest  object  (the  dark  background)  and  only  think 
of  our  ice  crystals. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  time  of  day,  state  of 
weather  outside,  speed  of  plate,  etc.  But  as  a 
rough  guide  the  exposure  will  be  about  the  same 
as  that  for  a snow  foreground  picture  under  the 
same  conditions  of  light,  stop,  plate,  etc. 

In  a case  of  this  kind  it  will  be  well  to  use  two 
or  three  plates,  giving  different  exposures,  when  a 
good  subject  has  been  found. 
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Fig.  24.  W.  H.  Nithsdale. 
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Pictorial  Pointers  for  Winter  Workers. 


By  F.  C,  L. 
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OUNTING  snow  pictures  is  a matter 
calling  for  very  great  care.  The  general 
principles  have  been  dealt  with  in  a 
previous  volume  of  this  series.!  It  will 
here  suffice  to  invite  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  trying  a 
finished  and  trimmed  print  with  several 
different  shades  of  grey  before  final  choice  is  made. 
And  let  him  not  forget  to  inspect  mount  and  picture 
when  covered  by  a sheet  of  glass.  With  delicate 
tones  it  is  often  surprising  to  note  what  a difference 
the  glass  makes. 


One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  is  the  use  of  a 
too  light  sky  for  snow,  autumn  and  spring  pictures. 
This  mistake  often  quite  upsets  the  tonal  value  of 
the  high-lights  of  the  picture. 

Another  mistake  is  the  inclusion  of  very  dark 
objects  in  the  near  foreground. 

The  “ Com  pleat  Photographer”  should  be  some- 
thing of  a meteorologist  in  the  sense  that  he  knows 
the  difference  between  the  shape  and  appearance 
of  clouds  high  up  in  the  sky  and  those  low  down 
near  the  horizon.  He  should  also  know  the  differ- 
ence between  stormy  weather  and  fine  weather 
clouds,  or  he  may  introduce  into  a sunlit  scene 
certain  cloud  forms  which  are  not  seen  under  such 
conditions.  The  present  writer  has  seen  examples 
of  clouds  printed  upside  down  ! A very  little 
observation  of  cloud  forms  should  save  one  from 
such  grotesqueries. 

Again,  he  should  discriminate  between  such  nice- 
ties as  a glistening,  scintillating  white  fog  (as  one 
often  gets  with  hoar-frost  effects),  the  mist  of  an 
autumnal  morning,  and  the  haze  of  an  August 
afternoon. 


If  our  reproductions  are  moderately  successful 
we  shall  get  the  suggestion  of  a grey- white  fog  as 
a background  to  hoar-frosted  twigs  in  Fig.  13.  A 
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summer  haze  should  be  suggested  in  Fig  31 ; while 
a fogless  and  extra  clear  atmosphere,  such  as  pre- 
sages April  showers,  should  be  conveyed  by  Fig.  30. 

Landscape  Backgrounds. — A slight  fog  is  often 
the  landscapist’s  best  friend,  for  it  provides  him 
with  a means  of  softening  the  background  part  of 
a scene  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  throwing 
the  picture  out  of  focus  by  means  of  lens  adjust- 
ments. In  such  a case  care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  drawing  attention  to  the.  foggy, 
misty  distance.  Its  presence  should  be  passively 
rather  than  actively  perceived. 

Judging  the  Quantity  of  Mist  or  Fog. — It  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  every  experienced  photographer 
who  works  during  the  autumn  and  spring  seasons 
that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  foresee  how  the  mist 
or  fog  effect  is  going  to  work  out  in  the  negative 
and  finished  print.  Sometimes  it  shows  more,  at 
other  times  less,  than  expected.  Generally  our 
print  conveys  the  idea  of  more  mist  or  fog  than 
seemed  to  be  present  when  the  plate  was  exposed. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  a combination  of  two 
causes : First,  the  quantity  of  mist  present ; 

secondly,  its  colour  or  the  colour  of  the  light 
illuminating  it.  Let  the  reader  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  trying  the  simple  experiment  of 
viewing  the  scene  with  open  eyes,  at  the  same  time 
holding  his  hand  as  an  eye-shade.  Next,  removing 
the  hand,  let  him  gradually  close  the  eye-lids  until 
the  details  of  the  scene  are  lost  and  the  general 
light  and  shade  effect  retained.  He  will  readily 
perceive  that  as  the  eyes  are  closed  the  quantity 
of  mist  or  fog  seems  increased.  The  quantity  of 
fog  which  the  camera  renders  is  often  closely  com- 
parable to  that  which  we  see  with  about  half-closed 
eyes. 

Next,  as  to  the  colour  of  the  fog  or  mist.  As 
soon  as  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  matter  we 
shall  perceive  that  on  some  days  the  mist  is  white 
or  grey-white,  on  others  it  is  tinged  with  yellow  or 
brown. 

The  camera  usually  accentuates,  i.e .,  apparently 
increases,  white  and  grey  fogs,  while  a yellow  fog 
lowers  the  tone  value  of  the  picture  generally. 
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For  pictorial  purposes  the  white  or  grey  fog  is 
usually  preferable ; yellow  and  brown  fogs  come 
out  too  solid-looking. 

Spring  and  Autumn  for  Cloud  Negative  Making.— 

The  landscape  photographer  passes  through  three 
stages : First,  his  landscapes  are  of  the  so-called 
bald-headed  type,  i.e.,  blank  white  paper  where  sky 
and  cloud  should  be  suggested ; secondly,  he  obtains 
one  or  two  cloud  negatives  and  indiscriminately 
prints  them  (generally  far  too  deeply)  into  any 
and  every  picture  irrespective  of  their  harmonious 
lighting ; finally,  he  accumulates  a stock  of  cloud 
negatives  from  which  a suitable  one  may  be  drawn, 
so  that  each  land- scape  has  its  suitable  sky- scape. 
If  he  be  wise  he  will  add  to  his  stock  of  cloud  nega- 
tives whenever  a likely  subject  presents  itself.  The 
best  time  of  year  is  autumn  or  spring ; the  latter 
especially,  because  the  weather  (sky  and  clouds) 
often  changes  from  hour  to  hour.  Within  an  hour’s 
time  in  spring  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
securing  a dozen  quite  different  sky  negatives,  and 
all  likely  to  be  useful — e.g.,  banks  of  cumulus  clouds 
giving  composition  lines  in  various  directions,  the 
sun’s  rays  darting  through  a cloud  rift,  a nearly 
cloudless  sky  with  just  a single  sloping,  streaky 
cloud  bank,  a sunset  effect,  the  sun  behind  a bank 
of  fog,  a bit  of  mackerel  sky  and  so  on. 

No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  making  of 
cloud  negatives,  but  the  following  general  hints 
may  be  found  useful : — 

(1)  For  strong  contrast  effects  give  a full  but  not 
excessive  exposure. 

(2)  For  weak  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  avoid 
anything  approaching  excessive  exposure. 

(3)  Cloud  negatives  should  be  developed  with 
double  the  normal  quantity  of  water,  i.e .,  the  usual 
developer  to  which  an  equal  quantity  of  water  has 
been  added. 

(4)  The  negatives  should  be  decidedly  thinner 
than  the  ordinary  density  of  a landscape  negative, 
i.e.,  development  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as 
necessary  modelling  in  the  darker  parts  of  the 
clouds  are  “out.” 
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(5)  Ordinary  plates  can  often  be  used,  but  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  of  moderate  speed,  used  in  con- 
junction with  a five  to  ten  times  screen,  will  give 
far  better  results. 

(6)  With  ordinary  plates  and  faulty  exposure 
reversal  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  For  example, 
white  clouds  against  a blue  sky  may  come  out  in 
our  print  as  grey  clouds  against  a light  sky. 

(7)  The  use  of  films  for  sky  and  cloud  negatives 
give  us  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  print  the 
negative  either  way  round. 

(8)  Always  include  a strip  of  land  in  the  cloud- 
scape.  High  altitude  clouds  must  not  be  printed 
into  ordinary  pictures. 

(9)  The  best  times  of  the  day  are  between  two 
and  three  hours  after  sunrise  and  one  to  three 
hours  before  sunset. 

Use  judgment  always. — Do  not  make  the  common 
mistake  of  thinking  that  because  some  subjects  are 
softened,  broadened  and  generally  improved  by  the 
presence  of  a little  mist,  that  all  subjects  are  so 
improved.  Use  independent  judgment,  and  if 
possible  see  your  subject  under  various  atmospheric 
conditions  as  well  as  at  different  times  of  the  year 
before  concluding  which  is  the  best. 

The  Weather. — It  is  the  Englishman’s  special 
privilege  to  grumble  about  the  weather.  But  let 
the  photographer  bear  in  mind  that  the  change- 
ableness of  our  climate  is  his  best  friend.  It  gives 
him  a chance  of  seeing  his  subject  under  various  con- 
ditions. Probably  this  much-grumbled-at  change- 
able weather  is  one  prominent  reason  why  the 
British  School  of  Photographic  Landscape  is  to-day 
without  a rival. 

Wef  Roads. — A certain  picture  exhibited  in 
Burlington  House  not  long  ago  was  one  of  the 
popular  favourites  of  the  year.  This  owed  a very 
large  proportion  of  its  charm  to  the  foreground, 
which  was  a country  road  well  cut  up  by  cart  ruts 
and  more  or  less  immersed  in  rain  water.  Here 
then  is  a hint  to  the  would-be  picture  maker,  who 
having  had  his  grumble  at  the  “ abominable 
weather”  should  be  on  the  look  out  to  get  his 
revenge  in  the  way  of  a picture.  It  is  strange  but 
none  the  less  true  that  a muddy  lane,  cut  up  into 
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lines  and  well  sprinkled  with  puddles  is  an  infinitely 
more  pictorial  object  than  the  neatest,  dryest  and 
best  kept  road  in  existence.  Similarly  a wet  street 
pavement  is  as  a rule  far  more  pictorial  than  a dry 
one,  so  that  rainy  days  have  their  photographic 
compensation. 

Frosted  Twigs,  Grass,  etc.,  make  charming 
pictures  and  are  quite  worth  looking  for.  The 
usual  mistake  is  including  too  much  subject  on  too 
small  a scale,  and  the  absence  of  a suitable  back- 
ground. A couple  of  sticks  thrust  into  the  ground 
and  a spare  focussing  cloth  thrown  over  them  will 
often  meet  our  requirements.  Or  if  an  assistant 
will  hold  up  a sheet  of  brown  paper  and  move  it 
about  at  the  moment  of  exposure  without  moving 
our  objects  the  case  will  be  met. 

Leafless  Trees.-— One  advantage  of  a leafless  tree 
is  that  it  is  not  blown  about  by  the  wind  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  takes  place  when  it  is 
leaf  clad.  Not  only  have  evergreens,  oak,  ash,  elm, 
etc.,  a distinct  general  character,  but  every  indi- 
vidual tree  has  its  own  individual  character  which 
may  best  be  “ portraited  ” when  leafless. 

Orthochromatic  Plates  for  Winter  Work. — 

Opinions  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  advantages  of 
colour  sensitive  plates  for  snow  scenery.  Where 
the  picture  is  (in  nature)  practically  black  and  white, 
e.g.,  very  dark  rocks  or  tree  trunks  and  snow  only, 
probably  the  difference  between  the  rendering  of 
an  ordinary  and  an  ortho  plate  will  not  be  very 
marked  in  many  instances.  But  as  a matter  of  fact 
subjects  which  are  even  approximately  only  black 
and  white  are  so  rare  that  they  may  be  ignored.  The 
leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  rocks,  grass,  buildings, 
and  other  objects  which  are  not  snow  clad  all  have 
some  colour.  Again  during  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  months,  the  moisture  and  dust  laden 
atmosphere  generally  tinges  the  sunlight  either 
yellow,  orange,  or  red.  Thus  the  atmosphere 
becomes  our  colour  screen  or  filter,  and  a moment’s 
thought  will  show  us  that  under  such  conditions 
the  ortho  plate  has  an  appreciable  advantage. 
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Winter  v.  Summer  Pictures.— -Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  made  summer  exposures  of  any  land- 
scape or  woodland  scenes  which  are  readily 
accessible  during  the  autumn,  winter  or  spring 
seasons,  are  strongly  advised  to  revisit  these  scenes 
and  make  a few  further  exposures  under  the 
changed  conditions.  But  even  if  they  are  not 
tempted  to  repeat  the  picture,  the  lesson  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  learned  by  studying  the  scene  in 
its  altered  appearance  will  amply  repay  the  time 
and  trouble  so  spent.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  for  the  photographer  to  learn  is  the  art  of 
seeing  his  picture  in  monochrome — i.e.,  to  filter  out 
as  it  were  all  charm  of  colour, se  and  to  see  it  as 
the  photographic  plate  will  render  it.  It  is  much 
easier  to  learn  to  do  this  in  spring  or  autumn  than 
in  summer. 

Snow  as  a Reflector. — It  is  a well-known  fact 
among  experienced  architectural  workers  that  the 
best  effects  in  buildings  with  dark  roofs  can  often 
be  obtained  when  there  is  a cover  of  freshly  fallen 
snow  outside.  The  snow  acts  as  a reflector  of  the 
sky  light  and  throws  the  light  upwards  through 
the  window  of  the  building.  This  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  details  of  carvings  in  badly 
lighted  corners  are  to  be  attempted.  For  instance, 
carved  capitals  of  pillars,  corbels,  mural  tablets, 
frescoes  and  paintings  in  picture  galleries,  objects  in 
wTall  cases  in  museums,  book  cases  in  libraries,  etc. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a fall  of  snow  on  the 
roof  of  one  building  may  light  up  another  building 
in  a manner  almost  incredible. 

Snow  on  the  ground  in  narrow  street  scenes  is 
often  of  immense  service. 

Architectural  Work  in  the  Winter  Months. — The 
architectural  worker  should  note  the  following 
points.  (1).  Buildings  more  or  less  surrounded  by 
trees  that  may  be  impossible  during  summer  can 
often  be  managed  when  the  trees  are  leafless.  (2). 
Leaf-clad  trees  which,  though  not  in  the  way  of  our 
picture,  may  cut  off  a good  deal  of  light  from  our 
subject.  This  is  important  where  light  and  shade 
relief  is  wanted  to  throw  up  inscriptions  or  sculpture 
in  low  relief.  (3).  Trees  may  throw  shadows  on  the 
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exterior  of  a building  and  so  form  misleading  or 
undesirable  patches  of  shade.  (4).  Trees  near  the 
windows  of  a building  may  obscure  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  light  which  without  them  wTould 
enter  the  windows.  Thus  interior  exposures  in 
some  cases  may  be  shorter  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

Importance  of  Bodily  Comfort. — If  the  photo- 
grapher is  to  do  good  work,  he  must,  be  able  to 
give  his  whole  and  undivided  attention  to  his 
work.  A man  whose  fingers  are  benumbed  with 
cold  will  perhaps  drop  his  pet  lens,  or  lose  his  note- 
book or  pencil,  and  very  probably  his  temper  also, 
and  make  a series  of  mistakes  and  failures.  Or,  if 
his  feet  feel  as  though  his  boots  were  full  of 
shooting  stars,  he  will  not  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
poetry  of  a snow-scene. 

Let  the  winter  worker — be  there  snow  on  the 
ground  or  not — be  careful  to  see  that  his  boots  are 
thick-soled,  warm  and  water-proof.  Some  of  the 
many  forms  of  inside  soles,  or  socks  as  they  are 
often  called,  will  do  much  to  keep  his  feet  warm. 

His  boots  should  be  well  greased  with  some  one  of 
the  mixtures  described  on  our  page  of  formulae. 

A pair  of  well-fitting  leggings  will  also  contribute 
to  his  comfort  and  dryness.  If  he  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  cold-handed  fraternity,  let  his  gloves 
be  thick  and  very  easy  fitting,  so  that  he  can  pull 
them  off  and  on  instantly.  A cap  will  be  found 
much  more  comfortable  than  a hat,  especially  if 
the  wind  is  making  the  focussing  cloth  into  a 
flapping  nuisance.  A couple  of  good  sized  side 
pockets  into  which  he  can  drop  his  note-book, 
focussing  glass,  etc.,  will  also  be  found  very  useful. 

In  windy  weather  if  a cape  be  worn,  buttons  should 
be  provided  so  that  it  may  be  closed,  or  the  wind 
getting  under  it  will  not  conduce  to  that  calm 
frame  of  mind  which  is  desirable  for  one’s  best 
efforts. 

If  an  umbrella  be  carried,  one  should  be  provided 
with  a couple  of  elastic  “garters,”  with  which  the 
umbrella  can  be  fixed  to  one  of  the  tripod  legs 
when  it  (the  umbrella)  is  not  in  use.  An  umbrella 
may  be  found  of  great  value  for  protecting  the 
camera  from  wind  vibration. 
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Jottings,  Hints  and  Dodges. 


By  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Y way  of  preliminary  it  may  be  said  that 
many  of  the  hints  herein  below  given 
are  such  that  the  would-be  up-to-date 
worker  should  study  at  once,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  their  application  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 


Burst  Pipes. — Once  more  we  may  explode  that 
hoary  old  myth  that  it  is  the  thaiv  that  bursts  the 
pipes.  A moment’s  consideration  will  show  us  that 
the  bursting  of  the  pipe  is  due  to  the  expansion  of 
the  water  at  the  moment  it  solidifies  to  ice.  But 
of  course,  so  long  as  the  contents  of  the  pipe  are 
solid  ice  we,  as  often  as  not,  are  in  ignorance  of 
the  rupture ; and  it  is  not  until  the  ice  returns  to 
water  and  makes  its  presence  recognised  where  it 
is  not  wanted  that  we  realize  that  the  pipe  is 
burst.  The  moral  is  obvious,  viz.,  as  soon  as  the 
water  ceases  to  flow  we  may  conclude  that  the 
contents  of  the  pipes  are  ice,  and  may  suspect  a 
rupture.  If  careful  examination  reveals  such  a 
mishap,  a plumber  should  be  called  in  and  the 
needful  precautions  taken  to  prevent  flooding  and 
possibly  serious  damage. 

Temporary  Repair  of  Burst  Pipe. — Much  damage 
may  arise  while  waiting  for  the  plumber  to  arrive. 
A burst  pipe  that  is  leaking  should  have  immediate 
attention.  If  of  lead  or  “ compo  ” the  rent  may  be 
nearly  closed  by  gently  beating  up  the  lips  of  the 
crack  with  a broad-faced  hammer.  This  done,  take 
a good  sized  piece  of  stout  leather,  such  as  the  upper 
of  an  old  boot,  and  coat  one  side  with  white  lead,  or 
failing  that  use  melted  bees’- wax  or  stiff  lard,  lay 
it  round  the  pipe,  and  while  holding  it  as  firmly  as 
may  be,  get  an  assistant  to  bind  this  patch  to  the 
pipe  with  strong  string  (such  as  whip  cord),  passing 
the  string  round  and  round  in  the  same  way  that 
a fishing  rod  is  spliced  or  the  handle  of  a cricket 
bat  is  covered.  A length  of  string  is  left  to  hang 
down  so  that  the  droppings  may  run  down  this 
and  be  collected  in  a bucket.  W.  J. 
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Fig.  34. 


Stopping  the  Water  Supply. — After  a frost  the 
plumber  is  in  great  demand,  and  we  may  have  to 
wait  our  turn.  Meanwhile  much  may  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  evil  consequences  of  a burst  pipe. 
We  may  turn  the  water  off  at  the  main  if  the 
accident  is  on  the  home  side  of  the  stop-cock,  so  as 
to  cut  off  supply.  Assuming  that  the  cistern  is  fed 
by  a ball-cock  several  courses  are  open  to  us. 
(1)  We  may  hold  up  the  ball  by  a string  loop 
attached  to  a broom-stick  laid  across  the  top  of 
the  cistern.  Fig.  34.  (2) 

We  may  plug  the  hole 
of  the  feed  pipe  with 
a wooden  plug,  e.g.,  a 
broom-stick  cut  to  a 
tapering  point,  and  then 
the  pipes  can  be  emptied 
without  emptying  the 
cistern.  (3)  If  the  feed 
pipe  projects  a little 
way  into  the  cistern  we 
can  fix  over  the  pro- 
jection B a suitable 
length  of  stout  rubber 
tubing,  see  Fig.  35. 

When  the  free  end  A 
is  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  then  the 
supply  continues,  but 
when  the  free  end  is 
held  up  above  the  high  Fig.  35- 

water  mark  of  the  cistern,  as  at  C,  the  pipes  can 
then  be  emptied  without  emptying  the  cistern. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  corks,  for 
they  may  easily  get  forced  into  the  pipe  by  the 
super-incumbent  pressure  of  water.  If  a cork  is 
used  it  should  be  a large  one  and  have  a couple  of 
strands  of  tape  tied  crosswise  round  it  so  that  it 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  pipe  in  case  of 
accident.  The  tapes  should  be  tied  to  a foot  length 
of  broomstick.  F.  C.  L. 
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To  Prevent  Frozen  Pipes. — The  best  way  of  all  is 
to  empty  the  pipes  so  that  there  is  nothing  left  in 
them  to  freeze.  If  the  pipe  be  plugged  at  the 
cistern  end  and  the  taps  turned  on,  they  will,  of 
course,  empty  themselves.  If  the  supply  is  from 
the  main  then  the  stopcock  must  be  turned  and 
then  the  taps  opened.  Another  method  is  to  partly 
open  the  taps  so  that  there  is  a continuous  dribble, 
but,  of  course,  the  Water  Companies  may  object 
unless  the  supply  is  by  meter.  The  pipes  and 
cisterns  may  to  a considerable  and  practical  extent 
be  protected  from  frost  by  enveloping  them  in  one 
or  more  thicknesses  of  felt.  Again,  a small  gas  or 
oil  stove,  or  even  a paraffin  lamp  left  burning  in 
the  vicinity  of  pipes  (indoors,  of  course)  will  often 
keep  the  temperature  just  above  freezing  point. 

Distilled  Water. — It  may  not  occur  to  every 
reader  that  a fall  of  snow  provides  him  with  a 
supply  of  distilled  water.  For  the  storing  of 
distilled  water  nothing  is  more  convenient  than 
several  “ Winchester  Quart”  bottles,  holding  about 
90  oz.  and  costing  from  6d.  to  Is.,  or  a two-gallon 
stone  bottle  may  be  used.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  storing  receptacle  must  be  perfectly  clean.  The 
snow  should  be  collected  onto  a clean  dish  and 
allowed  to  melt,  and  then  filtered  to  free  it  from 
sand,  soot,  etc.,  by  passing  it  through  a funnel 
loosely  plugged  with  cotton  wool.  The  sooner  the 
snow  is  collected  and  melted  after  falling  the  freer 
it  is  from  such  impurities  as  soot,  etc.  Similarly 
ice  from  a river  or  lake  may  be  used,  but  in  this 
case  the  degree  of  purity  is  not  so  high.  Snow  is 
in  every  way  preferable. 

Low  Temperature  in  the  Work-room. — This  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  mystification  and  sometimes 
failure  with  the  beginner.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a general  principle  that  all  such  chemical  actions 
as  development,  fixing,  toning,  etc.,  proceed  more 
slowly  at  a low  temperature  than  at  a high  one. 

Development. — Hydrokinone  or  Quinol  is  one  of 
the  developers  which  is  markedly  affected  by 
temperature.  We  may  regard  65°  F.  as  a desirable, 
convenient  and  standard  temperature  for  our 
ordinary  work-room  operations.  In  the  case  of 
Quinol  as  a developer,  if  the  temperature  falls  to, 
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say,  45°  F.,  we  should  find  that  the  time  taken  to 
develop  a plate  would  probably  be  doubled  or 
trebled ; while  a further  drop  in  the  temperature 
to,  say,  35°  F.,  would  so  prolong  the  developing 
action  that  it  would  become  impracticable.  All 
developers  are  similarly  affected,  but  in  different 
degrees.  H.  H.  P. 

Fixing. — Similarly  the  action  of  the  fixing  bath  is 
materially  prolonged  by  a fall  in  temperature.  This 
can  be  easily  shown  by  cutting  an  unexposed  plate 
in  half  and  placing  one  part  in  a fixing  bath  at,  say, 
65°  F.,  and  the  other  in  a bath  at,  say,  40°  F.  The 
different  lengths  of  time  taken  to  dissolve  away 
the  milky  appearance  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
relative  rate  of  action.  But  of  course  a plate  is  not 
thoroughly  fixed  the  moment  the  milky  appearance 
is  removed.  Indeed,  it  should  remain  in  the  fixing 
bath  as  long  after  the  milky  appearance  is  gone  as 
it  previously  took  to  remove  the  milky  appearance. 
In  fixing  silver  prints  in  the  hypo  bath  we  are  not 
able  to  judge  the  progress  of  fixation  by  examining 
the  print,  but  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
print  is  analagous  and  comparable  to  what  we  may 
see  taking  place  in  the  case  of  the  plate  (or  film). 

Toning  Troubles. — Not  a few  cases  of  failure  in 
gold  toning  may  be  traced  to  using  the  bath  too 
warm,  giving  slaty  blue-grey  tones,  or  too  cold, 
which  either  gives  red  tones  or  refuses  to  tone 

at  all. 

Saturated  Solutions. —Yet  another  trouble  may 
arise  from  low  temperature  when  using  solutions 
of  solids  which  are  anywhere  near  saturation 
point  at  normal  temperature.  Because  when  the 
temperature  falls  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
some  of  the  dissolved  solid  will  be  thrown  out  of 
solution.  We  can  easily  illustrate  this  by  way  of 
a homely  experiment.  If  we  make  a saturated 
solution  of  kitchen  soda  (sodium  carbonate)  with 
warm  water  and  set  this  aside  in  a cold  place  we 
shall  find  quite  a crop  of  crystals  thrown  out  of 
solution  when  the  solution  falls  in  temperature. 
Hence  a saturated  solution  at,  say,  70°  F.  does  not 
contain  the  same  proportion  of  dissolved  substance 
as  a saturated  solution  at,  say,  40°  F. 
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Solution  retarded. — Then  again  substances  take 
longer  to  dissolve  in  cold  water  than  they  do  when 
it  is  warm.  But  of  course  we  can  often  get  a small 
supply  of  tepid  water  for  making  solutions  when 
time  is  of  importance. 

Solution  alters  Temperature. — We  may  here  also 
remind  our  readers  that  in  many,  but  not  all,  cases 
the  act  of  dissolving  a solid  in  water  causes  a fall 
of  temperature.  Try  the  following  homely  experi- 
ment. Take  two  similar  tumblers  and  half  fill 
them  with  tepid  water  at  the  same  temperature, 
say,  75°  or  80°.  To  one  tumbler  add  a handful  of 
small  crystals  of  hypo  and  stir  briskly  with  a glass 
rod.  As  soon  as  these  are  nearly  all  dissolved  we 
shall  perceive  a considerable  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  two  tumblers  by  simply  grasping 
them  with  the  hand : while  a thermometer  will 
tell  us  that  the  freshly-made  solution  of  hypo  is 
probably  about  40°  F.  The  obvious  moral  is  either 
to  use  warm  water  for  making  a fixing  bath  that 
is  required  for  use  at  once  ; or  to  prepare  it  with 
water  at  60°  to  70°  F.  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a 
room  at  about  65°  F.  for  a few  hours,  so  that  it 
may  recover  from  the  drop  in  temperature  due 
to  dissolving  the  hypo,  before  it  is  used  for  fixing 
either  plates  or  paper. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  simply  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  work  with  our  solutions  and  dishes  at 
an  approximately  uniform  temperature,  if  a uniform 
and  high  standard  of  work  is  desired.  We  may 
conveniently  aim  at  the  limits  of  60°  and  70°  F.  A 
moment’s  thought  will  show  us  that  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  warm  the  solutions  only.  For  a 
developer  at  say  65°  F.  poured  into  a cold  dish 
containing  a plate  at  say  40°  F.,  will  soon  fall  to 
perhaps  45°  F. 

Warming  solutions,  etc. — The  best  way  of  all  is  to 
warm  the  dark-room  and  contents  by  means  of  a 
fire  in  the  room,  lighted  some  hours  before  the  room 
is  to  be  used.  The  fire  should  be  well  banked  up 
with  cinders  or  coke  and  coal  dust,  and  allowed  to 
burn  itself  out.  This  warms  bottles,  solutions, 
measures,  dishes,  etc.,  but  does  not  materially  affect 
the  tap  water  supply.  In  case  the  room  has  no 
fireplace,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  an  oil  stove, 
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which  may  be  so  placed  that  any  light  from  it  does 
not  reach  the  work-table  during  development. 
These  means  not  being  convenient,  we  may  warm 
bottles  and  solutions  by  placing  them  before  a fire, 
and  warm  our  dishes  by  placing  them  in  a basin  of 
warm  water,  or  by  filling  them  with  warm  water. 
Bottles  with  indestructible  labels  may  be  warmed 
by  placing  in  warm  water.  G.  S. 

Another  method  of  warming  is  the  sand  bath. 
A good  quantity  of  fine  sand  is  made  warm  by 
being  placed  in  an  iron  bucket  on  the  oven  top,  and 
occasionally  stirring  it  about.  When  about  75°  or 
80°  F.,  it  is  spread  out  about  four  or  six  inches  deep 
in  such  a vessel  as  a sponge  bath.  The  bottles  and 
dishes  are  half  immersed  in  the  warm  sand,  which 
retains  its  heat  for  a considerable  time. 

If  much  work  is  to  be  done  in  a cold  work-room, 
it  will  be  quite  worth  while  to  get  a local  tin  man 
to  make  a water  bath.  This  is  simply  a large  zinc 
box  to  contain  warm  water.  The  box  may  con- 
veniently be  2 ft.  long,  ft.  wide,  and  4 to  6 inches 
deep.  A lip  spout  is  affixed  at  one  of  the  upper 
corners  for  convenience  of  filling  and  emptying. 
The  bath  is  filled  with  warm  water,  and  then 
supported  on  four  bricks  placed  on  the  work-table. 
Below  the  bath,  and  surrounded  by  the  four  bricks,  is 
a tiny  spirit  or  oil  lamp,  or  gas  flame,  which  keeps 
up  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  bottles  and 
dishes  are  warmed  by  placing  them  on  the  flat  top 
of  the  bath. 

Blisters. — These  are  usually  the  result  of  trans- 
ferring a film  or  paper  from  a cold  to  a warm 
solution,  or  vice  versa , or  by  handling  with  warm 
fingers  and  then  placing  in  a cold  solution.  Moral: 
in  cold  weather  aim  at  having  the  washing  water 
about  60°F.  This  can  be  done  in  winter  time  by 
drawing  off  a quantity  of  (cold)  tap  water  into  a 
large  can,  bath,  etc.,  and  either  adding  a little  hot 
water  or  placing  the  receptacle  in  a warm  room  for 
an  hour  or  two. 
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Exposures  in  Spring  and  Autumn. — One  of  the 

most  important  things  to  remember  when  estimat- 
ing exposure  is  the  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon.  Or  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  month 
and  hour.  The  accompanying  portion  of  The 
Practical  Photographers’  clock  will  put  this  matter 
in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a glance.  The 
figures  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  etc.,  on  the  outer  rim  correspond 
to  the  three  hours  before  and  after  midday.  The 
relative  actinic  value  of  the  light  at  the  various 
hours  are  shown  for  the  months  from  September 
to  March. 


Suppose  now  that  previous  experience  has  taught 
us  that  a certain  subject  with  a given  plate,  stop, 
etc.,  requires  one  second  exposure  in  September 
or  March,  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  1 p.m., 
in  clear  bright  light,  and  we  wish  to  repeat  the 
same  or  a similar  subject,  with  the  same  stop,  plate, 
and  kind  of  light  between  9 and  10  a.m.  or  2 and  3 
p.m.  In  that  case  our  exposure  should  be  If  secs. 
Again,  we  may  wish  to  take  a similar  subject  in  the 
best  light  we  can  get  between  11  and  1 in  December. 
A glance  at  the  table  shows  us  that  our  exposure 
must  be  3 seconds.  But  if  it  be  between  2 and  3 
p.m.  our  exposure  would  be  12  seconds. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  are  only 
relative  values.  Thus,  comparing  October,  10  to  11 
a.m.  (1£)  with  January,  1 to  2 p.m.  (3),  we  find  the 
latter  requires  double  the  former  exposure. 
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One  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  these 
relative  figures  are  for  precisely  similar  conditions 
of  plate  speed,  lens  stop,  state  of  atmosphere. 
Thus  the  best  light  the  sun  can  give  us  at  noon  in 
January  is  only  half  the  value  (or  requires  double 
the  exposure)  of  the  best  light  at  noon  in  Septem- 
ber or  March.  Finally,  we  cannot  compare  by  this 
table  the  same  landscape  with  and  without  snow. 
The  place  may  be  the  same,  but  the  presence  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  acting  as  a powerful  sky -light 
reflector,  makes  a vast  difference. 

Exposure  for  Snowscapes. — This  is  always  a 
question  of  very  great  interest  and  importance. 
Unfortunately  it  is  one  concerning  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  anything  very  definite,  as  much 
depends  on  the  light,  i.e .,  state  of  weather,  month 
and  hour.  The  subjoined  table  may,  however, 
serve  as  a rough  guide  for  work  in  Great  Britain. 

In  all  cases  we  assume  a plate  of  100  H.  and  D. 
speed  to  be  used  ; fine  clear  weather ; time,  11  a.m. 


> 1 p.m. ; stop,  //8. 

Exposure. 

Distant  snow-landscape  

'•  A 

— Tiny 

Middle  distance  objects,  houses,  etc... 

• A 

Cattle  in  foreground  

i 

• T¥ 

— A 

Skating  scenes,  middle  distance  

l 

• ST5 

— A 

Night — Full  moon 

. 1 

— 2 min. 

„ — Street  lamps 

..10 

— 20  min. 

Of  course  all  sorts  of  modifications  crop  up  in 
practice.  We  may  have  brilliant  dazzling  sunshine 
when  exposures  may  be  slightly  reduced,  or  we 
may  have  a dull  sunless  day  when  they  must  be 
increased. 

Again,  we  may  have  dark  objects,  such  as  tree 
trunks  or  rocks  in  the  foreground,  when  our  ex- 
posures must  be  considerably  prolonged  to  perhaps 
six  or  eight  times  those  above  tabulated. 

But  whenever  our  subject  includes  near  dark 
objects  and  distant  snow,  we  must  either  sacrifice 
one  for  the  other,  or  attempt  a compromise  when 
neither  distance  nor  foreground  is  likely  to  be 
perfect. 

In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  use  a liberally  coated  or 
double  coated  backed  plate  of  moderate  and  not 
extra  high  speed. 
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Pinhole  Exposures  for  Leafless  Trees. — In  clear 

fogless  weather,  the  pictorialist  is  often  troubled 
by  the  irritating  effect  produced  by  the  network 
made  by  the  crossing  of  many  small  twigs  and 
branches  in  the  middle  and  extreme  distance.  In 
such  cases  he  will  find  that  the  use  of  a pinhole 
in  place  of  a lens  will  very  greatly  simplify  matters, 
by  giving  him  a broader  and  considerably  subdued 
effect.  Exposure  will,  of  course,  be  considerably 
prolonged,  but  this  is  not  a serious  matter  even  in 
windy  weather,  because  an  occasional  slight  puff 
of  wind  will  only  disturb  the  branches  for  a com- 
paratively short  period,  perhaps  one  in  twenty 
seconds,  and  may  be  disregarded.  For  the  nineteen 
calm  seconds  will  practically  obliterate  the  one 
disturbed  second.  If  the  gusts  are  longer  and  more 
frequent,  the  pinhole  can  be  “ capped  ” during  the 
periods  of  important  disturbance,  and  exposure 
resumed  during  the  calmer  intervals. 

Prolonged  Exposure  in  Windy  Weather,  t — It  often 
happens  in  spring  and  autumn,  that  we  wish  to 
give  an  exposure  of  several  seconds  when  the  wind 
is  blowing  the  trees  about  in  fitful  gusts.  It  may 
not  have  occurred  to  the  beginner  that  by  watching 
and  waiting  he  can  catch  periods  of  half  a second 
or  a second,  when  the  branches  are  at  rest.  He  can 
thus  break  up  his  five  seconds’  exposure  into,  say, 
ten  separate  exposures  of  half  a second  each. 
One  need  hardly  say  that  due  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  position  of  the  camera  during 
the  series  of  exposures  or  to  cause  it  to  vibrate  by 
taking  off  and  replacing  the  lens. 

In  windy  weather  it  is  important  to  see  that  the 
tripod  points  are  thrust  firmly  into  the  ground. 

Waterproof  Focussing  Cloth.  — Experience  of 
several  years  enables  the  writer  to  give  very  strong 
personal  testimony  in  favour  of  a thin  waterproof 
focussing  cloth  in  preference  to  the  old,  bulky 
velvet  article.  On  many  an  occasion  it  has  saved 
the  camera  from  a wetting  by  rain  and  snow. 
(N.B. — Let  it  be  large  enough).  F.  L. 

t [For  various  useful  tips  as  to  Steadying  the  Camera  in  a High 
Wind,  consult  page  61,  The  Practical  Photographer , 
No.  11,  “Landscape  Photography.”] 
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The  Dewing  of  the  Lens. — Probably  the  reader 
has  at  some  time  noticed  that  a goblet  or  tumbler 
filled  with  some  icy  cold  liquid  becomes  covered 
with  a fine  coating  of  tiny  dew  drops — becomes 
“frosted”  as  the  saying  is.  If  then  we  take  a 
lens  which  has  been  kept  in  a cold  place,  and  so 
become  very  cold,  into  an  atmosphere  slightly 
warmer  than  the  lens  itself,  it  is  very  probable 
indeed  that  its  surfaces  will  become  “ dewed  ” or 
“ frosted.”  This  is  especially  likely  to  happen 
when  the  air  is  in  a moist  condition,  such  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  the  early  hours  of  spring  or 
autumn  days.  This  dewing  of  the  lens,  of  course, 
obscures  its  image  forming  power.  Should  it 
happen  with  a hand  camera  it  is  likely  to  be 
unnoticed  and  the  plate-maker  blamed  when  little 
or  nothing  but  a patchy  or  f ogged  result  is  obtained. 
With  a stand  camera  we  may  or  may  not  notice  it, 
because  it  may  so  happen  that  the  dew  forms  on 
the  lens  after  we  have  arranged  our  picture  on  the 
ground  glass,  but  before  the  exposure  is  made. 
This  is  one  of  those  little  mishaps  which  when 
occurring  may  puzzle  or  annoy  us.  Fortunately  it 
is  exceedingly  easy  to  prevent.  If  the  lenses  are 
kept  in  a moderately  warm  place  dewing  is  pre- 
vented. For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  well  to 
keep  lenses  (covered  up)  in  a room  in  which  a fire  is 
burnt  during  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year.  Also 
it  is  desirable  to  carry  them  in  one’s  pockets  when 
marching  to  the  scene  of  action,  as  the  warmth  of 
the  body  will  keep  them  from  chilling.  A.  M. 

Little  things,  like  pencils,  etc.,  are  just  the  very 
things  that  slip  through  our  fingers  when  all  our 
fingers  are  thumbs  in  cold  and  windy  weather. 
Therefore  cut  a groove  round  the  end  of  your  note- 
book pencil ; round  this  groove  tie  a bit  of  twine 
or  thread,  and  fix  it  to  your  note-book.  The  lens 
cap  is  another  little  thing  which  will  jump  out  of 
one’s  fingers,  or  hide  itself  in  the  wrong  pocket. 
Therefore  pass  a stout  black  thread  through  the 
rim,  and  fix  it  to  the  lens  so  that  the  two  will  not 
readily  part  company.  Again,  if  you  are  using 
loose  stops.  Bore  a hole  in  the  tongue  or  project- 
ing part  of  each,  and  tie  them  together  with  a bit 
of  catgut,  or  an  old  violin  string.  J.  B. 
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Weather  Signs. — The  winter  worker — and  by  that 
term  we  also  include  autumn  and  spring — cannot 
fail  to  be  interested  in  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
the  Englishman’s  never-failing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, viz.,  the  weather.  The  following  are  all  useful 
aids  in  making  a good  guess  as  to  coming  weather : — 

The  Barometer.-— The  old  saying,  “ Long  foretold 
long  last,  short  notice  soon  past,”  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  a slow  rise  or  fall  points  to  a continu- 
ance of  the  change,  but  sudden  movements  show 
that  the  change  is  not  likely  to  continue  long. 
Another  saw  tells  us  that  a “ sharp  rise  after  low 
foretells  strong  blow.”  The  barometer,  taken  by 
itself,  is  not  a very  reliable  guide.  Indeed  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer  should 
be  read  in  each  other’s  company. 


Generally  a rising  barometer  indicates  less  wind 
or  rain  and  line  weather.  Conversely,  a falling 
barometer  indicates  more  rain  and  stormy  weather 
generally. 


Barometer.  Thermometer. 
Steady  rise.  Falling. 


Falling. 


Rising. 


Falling.  Falling. 

Rosy  sky  at  sunset  and  grey  dawn 
Red  sunrise  


Sunrise — Grey  or  yellow  clouds 
„ Red  or  purple 

„ Deep  blue  sky 

„ Grey  blue  sky 

„ Slight  fog  

Sunset  — Fog  or  mist 

„ Red  or  purple  clouds 

„ Green  or  yellow  clouds 

„ Dark  and  gloomy  . . . 


N.E.,  N.  or  N.W., 
wind. 

S.E.,  S.  or  S.W., 
wind  and  rain. 
Snow,  sleet. 

...  Fine  weather. 

...  Bad  weather 
or  wind. 

...  Fine. 

...  Wind,  rain. 

...  Fine. 

...  Showery. 

...  Favourable. 

...  Coming  rain. 

. . . Fine  weather. 
...  Rain,  wind. 

...  Wind  or  rain. 


The  Moon. — Modern  observations  show  that  the 
“changes  of  the  moon”  cannot  be  taken  as  any 
reliable  indication  of  changes  or  states  of  weather. 
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Clouds. — Thunder  packs  or  banks  of  cumuli, 
appearing  during  the  day  but  disa  ppearing  towards 
sunset,  indicate  fine  weather.  Mare’s  tails  or  cirri 
indicate  wind.  Dark,  dull,  irregular  patches  of 
clouds  indicate  rain.  Light-coloured,  soft-edged 
clouds  suggest  fine  weather,  with  gentle  winds. 
Hard-edged  clouds  indicate  wind.  Mackerel  sky  in- 
dicates variable  winds.  Raggy-edged,  small  patches 
of  clouds  indicate  strong  wind.  If  small  mare’s  tails 
or  cirries  clouds  remain  stationary  at  high  altitudes, 
mist  or  fog  generally  follows  next  morning. 

Dew  and  fog  or  morning  mist  indicate  fine 
weather.  But  very  clear  air,  rendering  distant 
objects  clearer  than  usual,  or  apparently  larger 
than  usual,  indicates  coming  rain.  Rain  is  also 
indicated  by  twinkling  stars,  distant  sounds  heard 
more  distinctly  than  usual,  dust  blowing  in  eddies, 
patches  of  rainbow-hues  on  cloud  edges,  creaking 
furniture,  fire  burning  dull. 

Animal  Signs  of  Rain  —Sea  birds  flying  inland, 
swallows  flying  low,  lowing  cattle,  bleating  sheep, 
cattle  gathering  together,  snails  coming  out. 

Many  plants,  such  as  the  speedwell,  chickweed, 
pimpernell,  close  at  the  approach  of  rain. 

Change  of  Wind.— If  the  direction  of  a mare’s 
tale  cloud  agrees  with  the  direction  of  the  wind 
probably  the  wind  will  increase  in  force.  But  if  the 
tail  end  is  curved  or  bent  back  the  wind  will  soon 
change  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  curled  end. 

When  cumuli  or  thunder  packs  melt  away 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  fine  weather  will 
continue,  but  if  they  sink  down  towards  the 
horizon  and  do  not  disappear,  rain  and  possibly 
thunder  storms  are  at  hand. 

Frost  is  indicated  when  the  fire  burns  extra 
brightly  with  a blue  flame,  or  when  the  moon’s 
horns  are  sharply  defined,  or  when  distant  sounds 
sound  sharper  than  usual. 

The  Weather  and  Exposure. — There  is  an  old 
saying  among  photographers  (whose  experience 
goes  to  collodion  days)  that  “when  the  wind  is  in 
the  East  double  the  exposure  — at  the  least.” 
Probably  this  means  that  an  East  wind  brings  a 
hazy  atmosphere  which  cuts  out  some  of  the 
actinic  rays  of  the  light.  R.  W.  D. 
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Formulae. 

To  prevent  metal  parts  of  camera  and  tripod 
rusting. — Clean  thoroughly,  and  then  rub  well  with 
vaseline,  leaving  just  enough  vaseline  on  the  metal 
to  give  a slightly  sticky  or  tacky  feeling. 

To  ease  sliding  wooden  parts  that  do  not  move 
sufficiently  easily. — First  clean  the  parts  free  of  all 
dust  and  dirt,  using  a small  stiff  stencil  brush. 
Then  polish  by  rubbing  with  a moderately  soft 
black  lead  pencil,  and  give  a final  polish  with  a flat 
agate  burnisher. 

Waterproof  Varnish.  — Clean  off  the  gelatine 
coating  from  a spoiled  celluloid  film  by  the  aid  of 
hot  water  and  a nail  brush.  Dry  the  film  and 
then  cut  it  up  into  fine  shreds.  Place  these  in  a 
bottle  and  cover  with  amyl-acetate  or  acetone. 
The  celluloid  after  a little  time  and  an  occasional 
shaking  will  dissolve.  This  solution  may  be 
diluted,  if  required,  with  alcohol  or  methylated 
spirit. 

Waterproofing  Leather  (Boots,  Leggings,  etc.) — 
The  articles  must  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  dried 
before  any  waterproofing  mixture  is  applied.  (1) 
Warm  the  boot  and  then  apply  all  over  a thin 
layer  of  castor  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  cod  liver  oil. 
After  a few  hours  this  will  be  absorbed,  when 
another  dose  must  be  applied,  and  so  on  until  the 
pores  of  the  leather  are  filled  with  the  oil.  (2) 
Take  some  mutton  fat,  uncooked ; chop  this  up, 
and  then  put  it  in  a jam  pot  and  place  it  on  the 
oven  top.  When  melted  pour  it  slowly  into  a 
bucket  of  cold  water.  Remove  the  solidified  fat. 
Dry  it  thoroughly,  re-melt,  and  apply  to  the 
leather  until  the  pores  are  saturated.  (3)  Another 
good  mixture  for  boots  is  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  English  bees’-wax  and  good  tallow 
together.  The  mixture  is  applied  in  a melted 
condition  while  hot,  and  the  boot  held  near  the 
fire  and  turned  about  in  all  directions.  (4)  Hard 
paraffin  wax  is  melted  and  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  No.  3. 
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a Useful  NEW  YEAR  S GIFT 


hornton-Pickard 


® . w. 


“IMPERIAL” 6x7.K,o»  OUTFIT 

A Splendid  Camera  Set  at  a Popular  Price. 

Fitted  with  Every  Practical  Movement.  For  General  Work,  Copying  & Telephotography. 


SPECIFICATION— 

Camera  with  Turntable,  Slide,  Thornton  - Pickard 
Time  and  InstantaneousShutter  with  Speed  lndica= 
tor,  Beck  Symmetrical  Lens  wiih  Iris  Diaphragm, 
and  Three=fold  Tripod. 

HALF-PLATE  SIZE- 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  - - 70  -. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  POST=FRi  E. 

THE  THORNTON- 1- ICKARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD.,  ALTRINCHAM. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 

PAPERS,  PLATES,  &c.  fictions. 

“ORTHOCHROM  T.”_a  new  Sensitizing  DYE,  which 
gives  to  the  Plates  a high  sensitiveness  for  Green,  Yellow, 

Orange,  and  Red.  No  Fog. 

“PINACHROM.” 

Full  particulars'and  prices  on  application. 

“P1MAKOL  SALT  N.”— 

Replaces  the  Alkali  used 
with  organic 
developer*. 

not  stain  the  fingers. 

VVW  FLASHAXE,  GOLDAXE,  SENSAXE,  PYRAXE, 

\ \ SOLARAXE,  and  all  other  Axe  Brand  Specialities. 

HAUFF’S  DEVELOPERS.  Adurol,  Metol,  Amidol, 

‘ Glycin,  Ortol,  etc.  Full  Particulars  and  Price  Lists  on  Application. 

Telegrams : “FUERST,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos. ; 1050  Avenue.  5690  Central. 


Melster, 

Lucius  and 
Bruning’s 

COAL TAR COLOURS 

for  Photography. 

Sole  Agents  for  “PINAKOL  P.” 
—A  Rapid  Developing  Solution,  containing 
neither  Caustic  nor  Carbonated  Alkalies.  Does 


The  ADON 


(REGISTERED.) 


DALLMEYER’S 

NEW 

TELEPHOTO  LENS. 


Can  be  used  in  front  of  an  ordinary  lens. 
Can  be  used  alone. 

The  Best  Lens  for 
PICTORIAL  EFFECTS. 


Price 

£3  10  0 nett. 


Send  for  Illustrated 
Booklet. 


J.  H.  DALLM  EYE  R,  Ltd.,  25,  Newman  St.,  London,  w. 


Kindly  mention  “The  Practical  Photographer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Exposure  Notes  for  Winter  Workers, 

Fig.  1.— “ The  Jaws  of  an  Ice  Giant  ” (A  crevasse  on  the  Monte  Rosa  Glacier). 
Aug.,  11  a.m.,  Gleamy,  Zeiss  8 in.,// 45,  Exp.  \ sec.,  ord.  plate. 

Fig.  2.— “A  Secluded  Vale”  (Alagna,  Val  Sesia).  Aug.,  3 p.m.,  sun,  Zeiss 
9 in.  single  lens,  //22,  Exp.  3 sec.,  ord.  plate. 

Fig.  3.— “ The  Portals  of  an  Ice  Palace”  (A  crevasse  on  the  Furgg  Glacier). 
Aug.,  noon,  sunshine,  Zeiss  8 in.  single  lens, //45,  Exp.  £ sec.,  ord.  plate. 

Fig.  4.— “Ice  Walls”  (Merjelen  See,  low  water).  Aug.,  11  a.m.  ; clear,  after 
mist ; Zeiss  8 in.  single,  // 32,  Exp.  £ sec.,  ord.  plate. 

Fig.  5. — “Mountain  Solitudes”  (Monte  Rosa  from  the  Cima  di  Jazzi).  Aug., 
4 p.m.,  after  a storm,  Zeiss  single  lens  9 in.,  //22,  Exp.  J sec.,  ord.  plate. 

Fig.  6.—“  Cloud  Shadows  on  the  Snow”  (The  Matterhorn  from  the  Cima  di 
Jazzi).  Aug.,  noon,  wind,  cloudy,  Zeiss  single  lens  14  in.,  // 22,  Exp.  £ sec., 
ord.  plate. 

Fig.  8. — “Alas!  Alas!  for  the  Winter  Snows.”  Feb.,  1 p.m.,  sunshine  and 
storm  clouds,  Imp.  Sp.  Rap.,// 11,  Exp.  1/25  sec. 

Fig.  9.—“  Shimmering  Lights  and  Chilling  Waters”  (Merjelen  See,  high 
water).  August,  5 p.m.,  cloudy  gleamy  sunset,  Zeiss  8 in.  single  lens, 
// 22,  Exp.  | sec.,  ord.  plate. 

Fig.  10.— “ The  Way  to  the  River.”  Feb.,  2 p.m.,  dull,  Imp.  Sp.  Rap.,  fill, 
Exp.  2 sec. 

Fig.  11.—“  Evening  Shadows  ” (From  Summit  of  Signal  Kuppe).  Aug.,  5 p.m., 
sundown,  fine,  Zeiss  single  lens  11  in.,  // 45,  Exp.  f sec.,  ord.  plate. 

Fig.  12. — “ The  Path  by  the  Lake.”  Feb.,  12  noon,  weak  sunshine,  Ilford 
Chromatic, // 8,  Exp.  6 sec. 

Fig.  14. — “ Winter  in  the  Woods.”  Feb.,  11  a.m.,  good  diffused  light,  Imp.  Sp. 
Rap.,// 8,  Exp.  \ sec. 

Fig.  16.— “Snow  and  Sunshine.”  Feb.,  10 a.m.,  Imp.Sp.Rap.,/711,  Exp.  1/20  sec. 

The  following  particulars  apply  to  all  four  of  the  following  pictures  : — 
Single  spectacle  lens  10  in.  focus,  Imp.  Sov.  Plates. 

Fig.  18. — “ Late  Spring.”  May,  10  a.m.,  slightly  misty,  // 32,  Exp.,  1 sec. 

Fig.  19. — “Winter.”  December,  9 a.m.,  cloudy,  //  32,  Exp.  1 sec. 

Fig.  20. — “ Early  Spring.”  Mar.,  10  a.m.,  cloudy,  // 32,  Exp.  1 sec. 

Fig.  21. — “ Summer.”  July,  5 p.m.  ; sunny,  clear  sky  ; // 32,  Exp.  J sec. 

Fig.  26. — “Winter,”  Nov.,  2 p.m.,  misty  sunlight,  Ilford  Chromatic,  // 12, 
Exp.  5 sec. 


Special  Notice. — The  Barnet  JL500  Cash  Prize  Com- 
petition closes  on  the  last  day  of  the  present  year,  viz.,  Dec.  31st,  1904. 
The  wise  man  will  bear  in  mind  the  usual  congested  state  of  the  postal 
system  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  send  in  his  entries  at  least  a week 
before  the  closing  day.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  send  to  the  company  for  a list 
of  the  19  classes  and  hundreds  of  prizes. — Note  the  address,  Elliott  & Sons, 
Barnet,  Herts. 

Primus  Printing  Gauge. — By  the  time  this  note  is  in  print  Messrs. 
Butcher  hope  to  have  ready  for  sale  a supply  of  these  desirable  aids  to  correct 
printing.  The  gauge  consists  of  a hinged  metal  frame  just  over  3 in.  long,  \ in. 
wide  and  ^ in.  thick,  carrying  a graduated  negative.  By  means  of  a couple  of  pins 
the  gauge  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  an  ordinary  printing  frame.  A bit  of  P.O.P. 
is  put  under  the  negative  to  be  printed  and  a similar  bit  put  in  the  gauge. 
When  the  high-lights  of  the  negative  are  just  visible  the  number  is  read  off 
on  the  gauge.  This  negative  may  now  be  correctly  printed  in  carbon,  platinum, 
ozotype,  oil  printing,  etc.,  without  opening  the  printing  frame  at  all  by 
reading  off  the  gauge  number  with  a fresh  bit  of  P.O.P.  As  each  printing 
frame  has  its  own  gauge  no  confusion  can  arise.  We  understand  the  gauges 
will  be  sold  at  about  sixpence  each. 
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Advertisements. 


The  Latest  Novelties 


9d.  SENSITISED 


PER  PACKET  OF 


XMAS  CARDS 


With  Artistic  Coloured  Designs  in  Red  and  Green,  on 
Communication  Halt  of  Front.  Three  different  Designs 
in  each  packet. 

ROTOX  (Gaslight)  * ROTOGRAPH  (Bromide). 


i=  PLATE  POST-CARD, 

“COURT,” 

WITH  ROUNDED  CORNERS. 

8d.  per  Packet  of  12  and  3 Masks. 


Supplied  Coated  with 


ROTOGRAPH”  BROMIDE  EMULSION 

AND 

ROTOX”  GASLIGHT  EMULSION. 


5/-  per  100. 


6/9  per  Gross.  46/-  per  1000. 


STRIPPING 
PIGMENT  FILMS 

The  Latest  Advance  in  Colour  Photography. 

Stained  Stripping  Films  of  the  correct  colours  (spectroscopically 
tested) — red,  yellow  and  blue. 

No  staining  to  be  done  by  the  operator. 

In  packets  containing  four  each  of  the  three-colour  films  and  four 
mounting  papers'. 


Handbook  Free. 


Quarter-plate,  per  packet,  2/-. 


I 


All  above  stocked  by  all 
Up-to-Date  i Dealers. 


Rotary  Photographic  Co.  Ltd. 

New  Union  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Messrs.  Illingworth  (Willesden  Junction)  sends  us  a sample  packet  of 
Matt  and  Glossy  Zigo,  i.e.,  a new  printing-out  paper,  which  requires  no  toning, 
only  fixing  and  washing.  By  varying  the  time  in  the  hypo  bath  from  5 to  15 
minutes  we  can  obtain  red-brown  or  purple  tones  at  will.  We  find  this  a very 
easy  and  satisfactory  paper  to  work,  and  feel  sure  that  Zigo  only  requires  a 
trial  to  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Carbon  Workers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Rotary  Photo- 
graphic Co.  (Moorfields,  E.C.)  are  now  supplying  carbon  tissue  in  no  less  than 
twenty  varieties  of  colour,  as  well  as  all  other  necessaries  for  working  this 
beautiful  process.  The  same  firm  are  now  issuing  “ Rotox”  (glossy  and  matt) 
post-cards  in  “ Court”  size,  suitable  for  printing  with  |-plate  negatives,  at  the 
tempting  price  of  8d.  for  12  cards  and  3 masks. 

Messrs.  Griffin  (Sardinia  Street,  W.C.)  have  just  issued  an  attractive 
booklet  called  the  “Velox  Manual,”  2d.,  containing  a full  account  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  deservedly  popular  paper.  Chatty  little  talks  are  con- 
tributed by  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  Carine  Cadby,  Chapman  Jones  and  John  A. 
Hodges.  The  same  firm  send  us  samples  of  two  new  Velox  post-cards,  viz., 
Art  Velox,  yielding  a semi-glossy  and  lustrous  effect  (price  Is.  for  18  sheets 
and  2 masks),  and  Portrait  Velox,  with  a half-matt  delicate  egg-shell  surface, 
yielding  extremely  refined  effects  (price  Is.  for  12  pieces  and  2 masks).  The  well- 
known  Carbon  Velox  post-cards  are  now  sold  in  packets,  containing  18  pieces 
and  2 masks,  for  Is.  The  excellent  qualities  of  Velox  in  its  many  convenient 
forms  are  too  well-known  to  need  repeating.  P.S.— The  sending-in  time  for 
the  Cyko  Camera  purchasers  has  been  extended,  and  the  exact  date  will  be 
announced  later. 

Messrs.  Iliffe  send  us  “Practical  Professional  Photography,”  2s.,  by  C. 
H.  Hewitt.  This  is  a new  book  in  the  sense  that  it  deals  with  many  matters 
which,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  are  dealt  with  in  book  form  for  the 
first  time.  The  key-note  is  struck  by  the  opening  sentence  : “ Too  much 
thought  and  care  cannot  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  suitable  premises  in  which 
to  carry  on  a photographic  portrait  business.  The  points  for  consideration 
are  many.  The  position  in  the  town,  the  right  side  of  the  road,  the  kind  of 
business  carried  on  in  immediately  adjoining  premises  are  questions  which 
will  at  once  occur.”  The  author  deals  with  his  subject  in  this  business-like 
way  from  first  to  last.  If  any  of  our  amateur  readers  are  thinking  of  adding 
themselves  to  the  already  swollen  ranks  of  professional  photographers,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  read  this  book. 

Mr.  Tylar  (High  Street,  Aston)  is  an  indefatigable  purveyor  of  novelties. 
He  has  sent  us  a further  development  of  metal-like  corner  ornaments  for 
Christmas  and  other  seasons’  greeting  mounts.  Among  them  we  find  a couple 
of  elegant  little,  more-or-less-circular  designs  showing  a head  in  bas-relief. 
These  are  termed  medallionettes,  and  doubtless  will  find  many  purchasers. 
The  prices  of  these  various  mounts  range  from  2s.  per  dozen  upwards. — From 
the  same  firm  we  have  received  a little  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  virtues 
and  proper  manipulation  of  the  well-known  “ Dreadnought  Acetylene  Gene- 
rator.” The  arrangement  of  this  booklet  is  exceptionally  commendable ; 
indeed  with  this  at  "hand  it  would  seem  impossible  to  make  mistakes  or  have 
any  difficulty.  Acetylene  for  enlarging  and  displaying  slides  is  now  so  widely 
used  that  this  pamphlet  is  particularly  seasonable. 

From  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  & Viney  comes  a shilling  manual  entitled 
“ How  to  Photograph  with  Roll  and  Cut  Films,”  by  our  esteemed  contributor 
John  A.  Hodges.  From  the  title  one  might  easily  imagine  that  the  book  only 
dealt  with  the  manipulation  of  films,  whereas  it  touches  on  Enlarging,  Trim- 
ming, Mounting.  Printing  in  Silver,  Platinum,  Bromide,  etc.,  etc. ; in  a word, 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a general  handbook  to  modern  photography.  One 
need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Hodges  deals  with  his  subject  in  a practical  and 
instructive  manner,  and  wisely  assumes  that  his  reader  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  photography. 

We  have  received  No.  34  of  the  Homeland  Handbooks  (published  22,  Bride 
Lane,  E.C.),  which  deals  with  Dunstable,  Doivns  and  Distriet.  This  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  (the  first  freeman  of  Dunstable),  who 
has  done  his  work  in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  Among  the  many 
good  features  of  this  attractively"written  guide-book  we  may  mention  a couple 
of  excellent  maps  and  a chapter  dealing  with  villages  within  easy  reach  of 
Dunstable.  These  are  conveniently  grouped  into  those  two  miles  away,  four 
miles  away,  and  so  on.  The  book  contains  a number  of  acceptable  illustrations 
of  objects  and  places  of  interest  in  the  locality.  The  tourist  photographer 
will  find  this  book  a very  helpful  and  agreeable  companion. 
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Watson’s 


Quick-Draw 


V^V  /|V  vjv  vjv  v^v  V|V 


Enlarging 

Lantern. 


Possesses  every  Adjustment  and  convenience. 
A veritable  Lantern  de  Luxe. 


It  has  Mahogany  Body,  lined  with  Russian  iron,  and  handsomely  bound  with  copper. 

TAKES  ANY  ILLUMINANT. 

The  light  is  adjusted  to  the  Condenser  by  rack  from  the  outside. 

The  front  draws  out  quickly  to  focus,  the  fine  adjustment  being  made  by  racking 
the  supplementary  front  carrying  the  Lens  (not  the  main  front).  “Wobbling”  of  the 
image  during  focussing  is  thus  avoided. 

PRICE — 

With  Front  Lens..  £-pl.,  £9  10  0 ..  5x4,  £11  17  6 . . &-pl.,£16  10  O 
Without  7 10  0 ..  „ 9 0 0..,,  12  O O 


Watson’s  ‘Vril’ 


Incandescent 
Vapour  Lamp. 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

SAFE  AND  CONVENIENT. 

Regulated  like  an  ordinary  oil  lamp,  by  simply 
raising  or  lowering  the  wick.  Gives  a Beautiful 
Light,  and  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  Enlarging 
and  Projection  Lanterns. 

Measures-  only  6x4^  in.,  and  9 in.  high,  and  goes 
in  any  lantern. 

Price  21/-. 


Send  for  particulars  of  above  : (Dept.  1), 

W WATSON  3'3,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON,  w.c. 

. V V r\  1 1 N tv  ouno,  16,  Forrest  Road,  Edinburgh. 


Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer . 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Messrs.  Houghtons,  Ltd.  (High  Holborn),  have  sent  a charming  assort- 
ment of  Christmas  and  other  Greeting  Cards.  We  offer  the  firm  our  hearty 
congratulations  on  the  excellent  taste  of  these  mounts  and  feel  sure  that 
refined  designs  of  this  kind  will  have  a whollv  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
popular  taste.  The  prices  of  these  very  desirable  Xmas  Card  mounts  make 
us  wonder  how  they  can  be  made  and  sold  for  the  money.  Now  that  the  dark 
and  foggy  days  are  upon  us,  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Idea] 
Portrait  Lamp  continues  to  grow  in  popularity.  This  yields-- without  smoke 
or  dust  in  any  ordinary  living  room  a flash  of  l/100th  second  and  yet  enough 
to  give  a fully  exposed  portrait  negative.  The  Holborn  Sensitised  Post-Cards 
for  gaslight  printing— glossy  or  matt-assorted  designs,  are  now  ready  in 
packets  of  12  cards  for  1/-.’  Messrs.  Houghtons’  Price  List  of  enlarging 
lanterns,  screens,  lamps,  jets,  and  lantern  sundries  is  full  of  good  things. 

Various  Competitions,  and  Prints  for  Criticism. 

Will  competitors  and  others  please  kindly  note  our  rule  to  the  effect  that 
when  prints  are  to  be  returned,  stamp  must  be  sent  WITH  THE  PRINTS — 
not  afterwards. 

Will  contributors  to  our  various  competitions  kindly  refrain  from  sending 
under  one  cover  prints  for  different  competitions  ? This  not  only  gives  us 
considerable  trouble , but  involves  the  risk  of  the  various  pictures  not  being 
properly  entered  for  the  competition  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  far 
better  for  all  concerned  to  send  each  lot  of  prints  in  separate  parcels. 

A.  W.  Reid.  “ Evening  Calm.”  This  is  a charming  print  of  excellent 
technical  quality,  and  well  illustrates  the  pictorial  value  of  a gently  graduated 
cloudless  sky.  So  many  workers  first  make  the  mistake  of  showing  blank 
paper  for  a sky  and  then  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  overdoing  the 
cloud  printing,  that  we  here  call  special  attention  to  the  value  of  a cloudless 
sky,  which  in  certain  cases  is  far  more  pictorially  effective  than  one  with 
clouds.  (July,  6 p.m.  Bright  light,  //6,  1/5-sec.  ; Lumiere  film  and  yellow 
screen.)  Fig.  25. 

J.  J.  Rothwell.— “ His  Dinner  Hour.”  Here  we  have  well  exemplified 
the  great  value  of  a simple  background  and  natural  surroundings.  The 
floor  seems  to  rise  up  rather  too  much,  probably  due  to  the  lens  being  too 
near  the  sitter  and  too  high  up  above  floor  level.  The  bit  of  white  paper  or 
some  such  object  in  the  left  lower  corner  (purposely  somewhat  subdued  in  our 
reproduction)  might  have  been  advantageously  removed.  This  illustrates  the 
need  of  being  on  the  watch  for  and  guarding  against  undesirable  patches  of 
strong  light.  (March,  2 p.m.  Barnet  ord.,  //8,  4 sec.)  Fig.  7. 

W.  A.  (Didsbury). — “The  Cellarium,  Fountains  Abbey.”  A favourite 
subject  for  the  camera,  and  well  deserving  its  popularity.  The  original  print 
shows  high  technical  quality.  Pictorially  its  fault  is  that  of  “scattered 
interest” — due  to  rather  too  many  small  patches  of  light  of  about  equal 
intensity.  On  our  right  near  at  hand  we  have  three  or  four  such  patches,  and 
on  our  left  several  other  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  ones  further  away. 
That  along  the  right  margin  should  have  been  cut  away.  These  might  be 
toned  down  by  cutting  out  these  lights  from  a spoiled  print,  fixing  this  mask 
to  a sheet  of  clear  glass  and  thus  using  it  as  a shield  to  tone  them  down 
slightly  after  the  normal  print  has  been  made.  A very  slight  toning  down  in 
a case  of  this  kind  makes  a valuable  improvement.  (July,  11  a.m.  Kodoid 
plate,  // 45,  7 min.). 

A.  H.  Avery. — “Day  Dreams.”  This  exemplifies  a combination  of  some 
1 very  good  points  and  serious  drawbacks.  The  dark  background  is  ad- 
mirably adjusted  to  give  force  and  value  to  the  hair  and  face.  But  the 
light  drapery  is  too  solid  and  white  (slightly  subdued  in  our  reproduction). 
The  child’s  pose  and  expression  are  both  excellent,  but  against  that  we  must 
put  the  sprawling  of  the  right  hand,  which  though  natural  is  not  pictorial. 
Three  or  four  apples  do  not  seem  quite  satisfactory  adjuncts  to  a picture 
bearing  the  above  title.  One  would  have  preferred  a well-worn  and  much- 
beloved  doll,  or  other  toy.  Fig.  15. 

Miss  N.  B.  (London). — “A  Well  at  Arles.”  The  chief  pictorial  value 
of  this  pleasing  study  is  due  to  its  broad  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade.  Our  only  fault  to  find  with  it  is  a slight  tendency  towards  chalkiness 
in  the  high -lights  and  solidity  in  the  shadows.  These  failings  are  probably 
due  either  to  over-development  or  under-exposure,  or  possibly  a “ little  bit  of 
each.”  (April,  10  a.m. ; bright  sun.  Plate  speed  130,  //16  ; exp.  | sec.). 
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"ALDIS  F/6,™ 


An  extra  rapid  doublet 

giving  an  exceptionally  brilliant  image. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  LIST. 

ALDIS  BROS.,  Old  Grange  Rd.,  SPARKHILL,  B’HAM. 


HUGHES’  A|  PHPMtlO  Just  the  Enlarger  wanted. 

SI  PATENT  T\  I-rfI  lAS^llVlV/  NO  CONDENSERS. 

Reflecting  Enlarging  Lantern 

DOES  EVERYTHING — Enlarges,  copies, reduces,  makes 
magic  lantern  slides,  and  can  be  used  as  a Daylight 
Enlarger  as  well,  also  as  an  Opaque  Lantern. 

Ready  night  or  day,  to  use  with  own  camera  and  lens. 

The  very  acme  of  perfection,  marginal  and  even  illumina- 
tion. No  photographer  should  be  without  one. 

PRICES: — |-plate,  26/-;  5x4,  30'-;  J-plate,  £2  2s.; 

J-plate,  £3 ; 12  x 10,  £5  5s.;  15  x 12,  £6  10s.  each,  includ- 
ing fhcandescent  Gas  Lamps,  and  nests  of  Metal  Carriers, 
all  sizes  down  to  3J  x 3J.  v 

No  one  would  use  Condensers , after  this  enlargements  softer , 
more  even  and  delicate  in  tone.  Illustrated  List,  post-free,  2d. 

W/N  Ullf^UCQ  BREWSTER  HOUSE,  82,  MORTIMER  ROAD, 
" w.  kingsland,  London,  n. 


However  faint  the  negative 
a good  impression  can 
be  obtained  on 


Copy  taken  on  P.O.P. 
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R.  Marshall. — “ Whin  Destroying/’  Here  again  we  have  an  example 
of  the  pictorial  value  of  a suitable  and  quiet  sky  portion  of  the  picture. 
The  weak  point  is  in  the  grouping  and  posing  of  the  figures.  As  a 
group  they  are  somewhat  too  regularly  arranged  about  the  centre,  and  to 
permit  no  less  than  three  of  them  to  look  at  the  camera  was  an  oversight. 
It  is  a well-established  maxim  or  principle  with  painters  to  permit  one,  or 
occasionally  two  adjacent  figures  of  a group  to  look  at  the  artist,  and  so 
form  a kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  artist  and  his  subject,  but  when 
several  disconnected  figures  are  so  arranged  it  introduces  a “conscious”  effect. 
(August,  3 p.m.  Barnet  ortho.,  // 8,  1/20  sec.)  Fig.  17. 

W.  H.  Nithsdale.  “The  Leisure  Hour.”  The  author  of  this  print  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  caught  his  group  without  one  of  them  being 
apparently  conscious  of  the  camera.  A group  of  this  kind  generally  has  to 
be  seized  “ at  sight,”  hence  there  is  some  forgiveness  mingled  with  our  regret 
that  the  figures  are  placed  so  near  the  top  margin  of  the  picture.  It  is  a little 
unfortunate  that  the  lines  of  mortar  between  the  courses  of  stones  forming 
the  bridge  are  quite  so  light  and  conspicuous,  but  these  might  easily  be 
reduced  in  the  negative  by  the  aid  of  the  scraper  needle.  The  negative  has 
been  somewhat  under-exposed  and  over-developed.  (August,  12  p.m.  Dull. 
Iso  plate,  fill,  1/50  sec.)  Fig.  24. 

Wm.  Mitchell.— “ The  Hill  Barn.’’  This  is  a very  creditable  rendering  of 
a simple  and  pictorial  subject.  In  this  small  original  the  texture  or  quality 
of  the  snow  has  been  happily  caught.  The  sky  portion  is  also  effectively 
treated.  This  (Junior  Salon  Award)  print  we  have  had  by  us  for  some  time 
waiting  for  a favourable  opportunity  of  reproducing  it  as  a hint  as  to  how  a 
very  simple  subject  may  be  made  to  yield  an  effective  picture.  The  original 
was  mounted  in  a manner  unfavourable  to  its  true  merits.  This  part  of  the 
original  has  been  omitted.  Fig.  32. 

H.  J.  Blane.  “Cleaning  Knives.”  This  is  a very  fair  example  of  the 
kind  of  figure  study  which  can  be  found  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Indeed, 
in  some  cases  better  “ interiors  with  figures  ” can  be  obtained  when  a layer  of 
snow  is  on  the  ground  outside  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The 
general  light  and  shade  effect  has  been  well  rendered  and  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  original  are  excellent.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  is  that 
the  composition  seems  a little  too  crowded  with  accessories.  Simplicity  is  far 
more  effective  than  complexity.  We  could  well  have  omitted  the  plates  and 
rack,  bottle  and  jar.  The  figure  seems  to  have  only  one  arm  ; the  left  hand 
should  have  been  used  to  steady  the  knife  board.  Fig.  33. 

R.  K.  H.  (Dollar)  .—Yes,  your  print  just  missed  being  a winner  by  reason 
of  that  bit  of  blank  paper  sky  in  the  left  top  corner.  Cover  up  this  part  for  a 
second,  and  you  will  at  once  recognise  that  this  corner  is  the  “bung-hole” 
that  lets  the  spectator’s  attention  run  out  of  the  picture.  Avoid  strong  lights 
along  the  margin  of  the  print.  Foreground  shadows  excellent.  Signature, 
title,  mounting  all  excellent.  If  you  can  do  as  good  work  as  this  you  evidently 
also  can  do  a little  beiter  still.  Never  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done. 
Send  us  further  examples  from  time  to  time. 

R.  M.  (Grangemouth). — Your  two  river  pictures  are  better  than  the 
figure  study,  which  sadly  needs  the  sky  part  altering  from  white  paper.  You 
have  a little  too  much  foreground  for  good  proportions,  and  not  quite  enough 
sky  space.  Distance  rather  hard  and  dark.  Too  many  small  light  objects 
(stones,  child’s  cap,  collar,  etc.).  You  have  under-exposed  this.  I.  This 
nearly  carried  you  among  the  winners.  Near  boats  are  too  black.  The  four 
nearest  dots  of  sparkling  water  require  subduing.  Sky  quite  excellent  and 
mounting  suitable.  Composition  also  good.  II.  Not  nearly  such  good  com- 
position. Sky  too  patchy  t not  so  harmonious  as  I.  In  I.  and  II.  you  tend  to 
overdo  the  contrasts.  Light  band  of  mount  is  a mistake. 

G . W,  F.  (Hastings).— A good  model  worth  studying.  Try  to  avoid  shiny 
small  lights  on  face.  Aim  at  more  softness.  Do  not  develop  quite  so  far. 
Size  of  head  a little  too  large  for  the  plate.  One  should  feel  that  the  sitter 
might  move  a little  without  passing  out  of  the  picture.  Catch-lights  on  eyes 
too  strong  (see  “Use  of-  Scraper-needle”  in  our  last  number).  (Other  print 
retained). 
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G.  W.  S.  (Street).— More  attention  required  to  the  sky  parts  and  general 
balance  of  light  and  shade.  24.  Generally  somewhat  weak.  The  all -over-soft- 
focus  effect  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  As  a rule  we  see  near  objects  a little 
more  sharplj  defined  than  those  at  a distance.  26.  Weak  in  left-hand  lower 
corner.  This  looks  like  fog  getting  into  the  dark  slide  or  camera.  Sky  and 
path  too  light.  General  arrangement  agreeable,  but  tending  towards  over- 
crowding. This  is  somewhat  of  a fault  in  all  three  cases.  Work  is  tasteful, 
but  you  require  to  study  composition.  (Look  out  for  our  next  number  ; it  is 
full  of  practical  hints  on  such  matters). 

B.  B.  (Nelson).  —Your  bromide  and  carbon  prints  from  the  same  negative 
show  you  that  the  former  is  stronger  in  light  and  shade  contrasts  than  the 
latter.  Your  bromide  print  is  too  strong  in  light  and  shade  contrast  to  be 
quite  satisfactory,  although  the  lighter  parts  are  excellent.  Your  carbon 
print  is  either  a little  over-printed  or-  not  developed  quite  far  enough.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  print  being  a shade  darker  when  dry  than 
when  wet.  So  that  a correctly  developed  print  looks  a shade  too  light  when 
wet.  The  pose  and  expression  satisfactory,  but  your  sitter  does  not  look 
quite  comfortable  in  a straight-backed  chair.  Flimsy  paper  mounts  are 
seldom  satisfactory. 

F.  G.  P.  (Crumlin). — 1.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  get  your  titles  too  con- 
spicuous. Clouds  do  not  seem  at  all  right.  One  does  not  usually  see  clouds 
of  this  kind  so  near  the  horizon.  Left-hand  corner  too  dark.  2.  The  simplicity 
of  this  is  its  best  point.  Sky  just  a shade  too  dark  and  conspicuous.  Try  and 
soften  the  outline  of  the  pier  by  retouching  with  small  stump.  3.  Texture- 
quality  of  tree  bark  very  good  indeed.  But  the  landscape  part  is  blotchy. 
There  are  dark  bands  across  the  ends  which  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Sky 
also  is  faulty  at  left-hand  side.  Colour  rather  too  red  to  be  pleasant.  This  is 
accentuated  by  the  green  mount. 

H.  H.  L.  (Kensington). — 1.  Cloud  is  too  solid  looking.  Probably  your 
screen  was  too  dark  and  gave  you  over-correction.  Try  a tissue  that  has  been 
sensitized  about  five  to  seven  days.  Aim  at  a little  more  softness.  Your 
picture  lacks  any  adequate  suggestion  of  atmosphere.  General  technical 
quality  good.  2.  This  has  a very  much  better  suggestion  of  atmosphere  and 
distance.  The  colour  does  not  quite  suit  the  subject.  Try  a warm  black  or 
sepia  tissue.  3.  All  things  considered  this  is  your  best.  The  sky  is  a little 
too  pronounced.  The  upper  part  of  the  sky  should  be  about  of  the  same  light 
and  shade  contrast  as  you  have  got  the  contrasts  in  the  lower  part,  and  the 
lower  part  should  be  generally  lighter  than  it  is  at  present.  The  water  in 
the  distance  requires  lightening  a little.  It  is  at  present  monotonous.  You 
can  do  all  you  need  by  retouching. 

W.  G.  H.  (Eaglescliffe). — Not  at  all  up  to  your  previous  form.  The  sky 
part  good  in  both  cases,  but  the  pictures  are  hard  and  lacking  in  atmosphere, 
i.e.,  differentiation  of  the  various  planes  of  the  picture.  The  definition  is  too 
uniformly  sharp  all  over.  This  gives  a flat  cut-out  look,  which  is  very  seldom 
satisfactory. 

G.  B.  A.  (Queen’s  Mansions).— All  three  are  very  fair  as  enlargements, 
and  yet  lack  that  indefinable  something  which  helps  us  to  feel  the  various 
parts  of  the  picture  are  at  different  distances.  Man  mowing  is  all  foreground 
which  is  too  suggestive  of  stage  scenery.  Children  at  the  water’s  edge  are  too 
many  in  number  and  are  too  mixed  to  satisfy  the  mind  pictorially.  Figures 
gathering  bracken  are  just  about  the  same  distance  apart.  This  is  undesir- 
able, the  man  to  our  right  would  be  better  cut  away. 

J.  H.  (Gateshead). — You  were  very  nearly  a “winner”  with  No.  1. 
Technically  it  is  excellent,  but  pictorially  faulty.  You  were  too  near,  also 
the  camera  was  too  high  up  above  the  ground.  This  gives  an  unnatural 
look  to  the  falling  path  beyond  the  archway.  2.  Generally  good,  but  dark 
parts  are  too  solid  looking.  Not  desirable  to  cut  up  your  sky  space  by  a tree 
so  near  as  this  is  to  the  centre.  3.  Sky  fairly  good,  but  high-lights  look 
rather  artificial  and  patchy.  Dark  sail  too  near  centre  and  water  all  too  much 
one  even  tone.  The  more  distant  parts  should  be  lighter.  You  might  easily  do 
this  by  matt  varnish  on  the  glass  side.  See  our  last  number  about  working 
on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative. 
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The  Practical  Photographer  Champion  Competitions. 


Awards.  One  or  more  (Solid)  Silver  Richly  Gilt,  Silver,  and  Bronze 
Plaques,  and  Certificates  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

Conditions. 

1.  This  Competition  is  only  open  to  those  whose  names  have  been  placed  on 

our  Roll  of  Honour  either  as  winners  of  Plaques,  Certificates, 
Print  Criticism  Prizes,  Highly  Commended,  or  Honourable  Mention,  up 
to  the  time  of  issue  of  these  conditions  (including  the  names  published 
in  this  number). 

2.  The  prints  may  be  of  any  size,  or  subject,  by  any  process,  mounted  but  not 

framed. 

3.  Competitors  may  send  in  one,  two,  or  three,  but  not  more  prints. 

4.  All  prints  winning  Plaques  or  Certificates  will  be  retained.  Others 

will  be  returned  if  a stamped  and  addressed  label  or  wrapper  be  sent 

with  the  Prints. 

5.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  criticise  the  returned  prints  iii  all  cases. 

G.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  print  sent  into  the  competi- 
tion whether  it  gains  an  award  or  not. 

7.  Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  the  name  and  address  of  the  author,  the 

title,  and  details  of  production. 

8.  Entries  for  this  Competition  must  reach  us  not  later  than  December 

31st,  1904,  post-paid  and  addressed 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
(Champion  Competition), 

Messrs.  Hodder  & Stoughton, 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  33. 

Entry  Form.  Champion  Competition. 


Month  when  name  appeared  on  Roll  of  Honour  : 

Number  of  Prints  now  sent 

Name 

Address 


Write  Legibly. 

This  coupon  expires  Dec.  31st,  1904. 
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Practical  Photographer  No.  1.) 
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No.  3.  LANTERN  SLIDES.  Pictorial  Work  of  Will  A.  Cadby. 

No.  4.  TITLES,  MOUNTS,  FRAMES,  Etc.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Alex.  Keighley. 

No.  5.  P.O.P.  Pictorial  Work  of  F.  H.  Evans. 

No.  6.  DEVELOPING  AND  DEVELOPERS.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Ernest  R.  Ashton.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  7.  AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 
Pictorial  Work  of  Robert  Demachy. 

No.  8.  HAN D = CAMERA  WORK.  Pictorial  Work  of  Frank 
M.  Sutcliffe. 

No.  9.  PLATINUM  PRINTING.  Pictorial  Work  of  Charles 
Job. 

No.  10.  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 

No.  11.  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work  of 
Reginald  Craigie. 

No.  12.  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Arthur  Burchett. 

No,  13.  THE  CARBON  PROCESS.  Pictorial  Work  of 
J Craig  Annan. 

No.  14  RETOUCHING  THE  NEGATIVE.  Pictorial  Work 
of  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

No.  15.  WINTER  WORK.  Pictorial  Work  of  Henry  Speyer. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  of  any  Photographic  Dealer,  or 
direct  from  the  Publishers, 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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The  “Nature”  Series  of  Mounts. 


In  1/0  Packets. 


To  take  sizes  up  to  l-pLte. 

To  take  sizes  up  to  4-plate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Contains 

Contains 

; Contains 

Contains 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No.  3 

heets 

8x6  in. 

8x6  in. 

10x8  in. 

iox8in. 

A 

48 

assorted  colours 

AO 

32 

B 

36 

assorted  colours 

; BO 

24 

A1 

48 

grosvenor  green 

A01 

32 

B1 

36 

grosvenor  green 

B01 

24 

A2 

48 

duffel  gray 

A02 

32 

B2 

36 

duffel  gray 

B02 

24 

A3 

48 

gray  bark 

A03 

32 

B3 

36 

gray  bark 

B03 

24 

A4 

48 

playfield  cream 

A04 

32 

m 

36 

playfield  cream 

BCM 

2l 

A5 

48 

rough  white 

A05 

32 

B5 

36 

rough  white 

BOS 

24 

A6 

48 

dove 

A06 

32 

B6 

36 

dove 

B06 

24 

A7 

48 

deep  sea  blue 

A07 

32 

B7 

36 

deep  sea  blue 

B07 

24 

A8 

48 

autumn  brown 

AOS 

32 

B8 

36 

autumn  brown 

B08 

24 

A9 

48 

smoke  gray 

A09 

32 

B9 

36 

smoke  gray 

B09 

24 

A10 

48 

fern  green 

A010 

32 

BIO 

36 

fern  green 

B010 

24 

All 

48 

coffee 

A011 

32 

BU 

36 

coffee 

B011 

24 

A12 

48 

wine  red 

A012 

32 

B12 

36 

wine  red 

B012 

24 

A 13 

48 

black 

A013 

32 

B13 

36 

black 

B013 

24 

A14 

48 

olive  green 

A014 

32  j 

B14 

36 

olive  green 

B014 

24 

A15 

48 

iron  gray 

A015 

32 

B15 

36 

iron  gray 

B01S 

24 

A 16 

48 

russet 

A016 

32 

B16 

36 

russet 

B016 

24 

A17 

48 

slate 

A017 

32 

B17 

36 

slate 

B017 

24 

A18 

48 

drab 

A018 

32 

B18 

36 

drab 

B018 

24 

A19 

48 

brown 

A019 

32  ! 

BI9 

36 

brown 

B019 

24 

To  take  sizes  up  to  4-plate. 

To  take  sizes  up  to  Tplate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No.  sheets 

12  x ioin. 

12  x ioin. 

12  x io  in. 

i2Xioin. 

c 

24 

assorted  colours 

CO 

16 

CIO 

24 

fern  green 

C010 

16 

Cl 

24 

grosvenor  green 

C01 

16 

Cll 

24 

coffee 

con 

16 

C2 

24 

duffel  gray 

C02 

16 

C12 

24 

wine  red 

C012 

16 

C3 

24 

gray  bark 

COS 

16 

C13 

24 

black 

C013 

16 

C4 

24 

playfield  cream 

C04 

16 

C14 

24 

olive  green 

C014 

16 

C5 

24 

rough  white 

COS 

16 

CIS 

24 

iron  gray 

C015 

16 

C6 

24 

dove 

C06 

16 

C16 

24 

russet 

C016 

16 

C7 

24 

deep  sea  blue 

C07 

16 

C17 

24 

slate 

C017 

16 

C8 

24 

autumn  brown 

COS 

16 

C18 

24 

drab 

C018 

16 

C9 

24 

smoke  gray 

C09 

16 

C19 

24 

brown 

C019 

16 

The  Ordinary  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28x26  in.),  price  2/6  per  quire. 

The  Extra  Thick  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28x26  in.),  at  3/6  per  quire  of  24  sheets. 


‘Nature’  Cloth. 

Five  tints  of  coarsely  woven  cloth  may  now  be  had  for  mounting  purposes, 
and  are  particularly  effective  with  photographs  of  the  broad  school. 

Price  1/-  per  yard,  30  inches  wide,  or  1/4  post-free  on  roller.  12  yards 
for  10/-. 

COLOURS  : — Buff,  Gray  Bark,  Autumn  Brown,  Red  and  Green. 


OF  ALL  DEALERS, 

or  of  PERCY  LUND,  HUMPHRIES  & CO.,  LTD.,  Bradford  and  London. 
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What  are  YOU  going  to  do 
about  Christmas  Cards? 


Have  you  made  up  your  mind  about  your 
Christmas  Cards  yet?  Time  is  getting  on, 
and  there  are  only  a few  weeks  left  before 
the  festive  season  commences*  If  you  put 
matters  off  much  longer  there  will  be  a rush, 
and  you  may  have  to  fall  back  on  the  usual 
thing  after  all*  How  much  better  to  begin 
now  and  prepare  your 
own  cards*  A few 
dainty  little  prints 
on  gaslight  paper 
from  one  of  your 
favourite  negatives,  a 
dozen  or  two  really 
good  Christmas 
Mounts,  and  the 
thing  is  done*  It  all 
depends  upon  the  Mount  though,  and  you 
should  therefore  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  seeing  “HOUGHTONS'  CHRIST' 
MAS  MOUNTS*" 


HOUGHTONS,  LTD*,  are  the  biggest  people  in  the 
trade  for  Mounts — Christmas  Mounts,  New  Year 
Mounts,  any  kind  of  Mounts*  Every  dealer  stocks 
HOUGHTONS'  Mounts,  and  if  your  own  special 
man  has  sold  out,  just  drop  a card  to  88/9,  High 
Holborn,  for  the  Special  XMAS  MOUNT  CATA' 
LOGUE,  while  he  is  restocking* 
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THE 

MOST  UP-TO-DATE  CAMERA 
ON  THE  MARKET. 


Daylight  Loading  Rollable  Films 
or  Glass  Plates  and  Cut  Films. 

Fitted  with  the  Finest 
Achromatic  R.R.  Lens, 

F/8. 

Rausch  & Lomb  “Unlcum”  Shutter. 

Rising  and  Falling  Fronts. 

Fitted  for  both  Landscapes  and 
Portraits. 

Reversible  Finder. 

Two  Bushes  and  Screw  fitted,  will 
suit  any  type  of  Tripod. 

Ball  and  Tube,  Special  Pattern, 
supplied  free. 


Complete  for  Plates  or  Films,  with  one  Double  Plate  Holder  and 
Focussing  Screen 


Do. 

do. 

superior  R.R.  Lens,  //8 

4 

4 

0 

Do. 

do. 

London-made  R.R. ,//8 

5 

5 

0 

Do. 

do. 

do.  do.  fl  6-8 

6 

6 

0 

Do. 

do. 

“Cooke”  Lens,  Series  III.,  5 in.,//6-5 

8 

0 

0 

Do. 

do. 

do.  Series  V.,  5 in.,  // 8 

7 

5 

0 

Do. 

do. 

Goerz  Lens,  No.  O,  III..//6-8 

9 

0 

0 

Do. 

do. 

Dallmeyer  No.  I.,  II  , //6 

9 

0 

0 

Do. 

do. 

Busch  Detec.  Aplanat,  // 6 

5 

5 

0 

Do. 

do. 

Busch  Anastigmat,  Series  II.,  flS'5  • • 

7 

15 

0 

“ Failoroll,”  complete  for  Films  (daylight  loading)  only 
“Falloroll,”  with  one  Double  Dark  Slide  and  Focussing  Screen 
(without  Lens  or  Shutter),  and  fitting  customer’s  own  Lens  and 

3 

10 

0 

Shutter  to  Camera  and  focussing  scale 

.. 

3 

3 

0 

£3  15  0 


Illustrated  Booklet  of  Instructions  post-free  on  application. 


JONATHAN  FALLOWFIELD,tSr> 

146,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

Telegrams:  “ Fallowfield,  London.”  Telephone : 4443,  Central. 
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CROSSED  SWORDS 

Pigment  Paper 

A GENUINE  CARBON  PAPER  FOR 

DIRECT  PRINTING  WITHOUT  TRANSFER 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  COLD  WATER. 

Allowing  full  control  for  local  treatment  and  artistic  results. 


ISSUED  IN  PACKETS  (in  Six  Colours)— 

Red  Chalk,  Sea  Green,  Olive  Green,  Blue,  Sepia,  Black.  May  be  had  assorted  if  desired. 


5X4 

6 x 4J 
6i  x 4f 


lOd. 

- - 1/- 

1/4 

POSTCARDS 


Per 

Dozen 

Pieces 


8£x  6£  - 
10  x 8 - 

12  x 10  - 

1/-  per  Dozen. 


2/4 

3/4 

5/- 


ERNEMANN’S... 


Focal  Plane  Cameras 


SPECIFICATION. 

Time  and  Instantaneous  Focal  Plane 
Shutter. 

Slit  adjusted  from  outside. 

Speed  adjustment,  12  grades. 

Slit  adjusted  after  plate  is  in  Camera, 
if  necessary. 

Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6'8. 

Rising  and  Sliding  Front. 

Exposures  from  ^5th  to  jj^th  of  a 
second. 

Newton  Finder  Focussing  Lens. 
Morocco-covered,  Ebony  finish. 
Exquisite  appearance. 


MODEL  A. 


PRICE  (COMPLETE  : 

Camera,  Lens,  3 Slides 
and  Case, 

Quarter-  Q Q A 
plate,  Z/  U. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 


SOLE  AGENTS: 

CHAS.  ZIMMERMANN  & Co., 

9 & io,  ST.  MARY=AT=H1LL,  LONDON,  EX. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Hodder  & Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C., 
by  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  & Co  , Ltd.,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford;  and  3,  Amen 
Corner,  London,  E.C, 


Ortho 


winter 


Yellow. 
Green  . 


Sensitive 

' ' '•)  W’ll 


THE  BEST 


PLATE  FOR 


WORK 


Pictures 


Effects. 


Snow 


& Cloud 


Barnet  ,£500  Competition  Clos 

31  st  DECEMBER.  1904. 


Elliott  & Sons,  Ltd, 


Barnet,  Herts 


